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THE “STREAMLINED” 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE 


THE announcement by President Hutch- 
ins that the University of Chicago would 
confer the bachelor’s degree in arts and 
sciences at the close of two years of col- 
lege work! certainly startled the academic 
world. That may be the reason why Dr. 
Hutchins sponsored it. But there ought to 
be some more cogent reason than the desire 
to be dramatic to justify such a radical dis- 
location. Whether or not the baccalaureate 
degree should have been conferred before 
the completion of a full college course 
should not concern us now. The fact re- 
mains that throughout the entire span of 
American education it has always been be- 
stowed at the close of a full college course. 
It has thus become an American tradition, 


1 The new Chicago degree is not, strictly speak- 
ing, a two-year degree. See a letter from W. C. 
Ruediger, SCHOOL AND Society, August 7, 1943, in 
which he points this out, as well as emphasizing the 
fact that the new plan does not necessarily mean a 
‘letting down of the bars.’’—EDIToR. 
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and a valuable one. It has come to mean 
a high level of general culture. It has 
become the insignia of the educated man 
or woman. 

Should we recede from that high stand- 
ard and confer the degree with two years 
less education, it would mean that the aver- 
age level of culture would inevitably drop. 
Thousands of students continue in college, 
often at great cost, in order to obtain the 
coveted emblem. Should the junior col- 
leges confer the degree at the end of two 
years beyond the high school, the traditional 
liberal colleges would become obliterated 
forthwith. Those not connected with uni- 
versities could not survive or, at any rate, 
only as junior colleges. The most of them 
would go to the wall because the junior col- 
leges are mainly public and a part of the 
secondary-school system. If only a junior- 
college education is to be secured it will be 
secured in the home area and because it is 
near home and inexpensive. 
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the 


close of a junior college course would be a 


A baccalaureate degree gained at 
cheap degree. It not only would cheapen 
the degree from now on, but would cheapen 
all those heretofore conferred. Almost im- 
mediately people would think of a bache- 
degree. 
"32,’” it 


lor’s degree as a junior-college 
Even if one tacked on ‘‘ Harvard 
would convey little meaning. 

The writer was one of the earliest advo- 
cates of the junior-college movement and is 
still a believer that it is one of the most sig- 
nificant developments in democratie eduea- 
tion. That does not imply, however, that 
the purpose of the junior college is to abbre- 
The 


value of the junior college consists largely 


viate the period of liberal education. 


of its organization relative to secondary 
education on the one hand and the univer- 
sity on the other. The junior colleges fur- 
nish an opportunity for thousands of stu- 
dents to gain two years of liberal training 


Fully 


half of them would not secure any college 


near home and at small expense. 
training were it not for the presence of the 
junior colleges. Fortunately the great ma- 
jority of junior-college graduates continue 
their liberal education in four-year institu- 
tions. The ultimate result is that a very 
greatly increased number of young people 
finish the four-year colleges. The number 
who continue for graduate work is also 
vreatly augmented. 

The 


undergraduate 


The 


peculiarly an 


American College 
eollege is 
No European coun- 


It is unique be- 


Unique. 


American institution. 
try has its counterpart. 
cause of the organization of elementary, 
the 
The American college is a 
indigenous to 
It combines the functions 


secondary, and higher education in 
United States. 
new type of institution 
American soil. 
of the secondary school and elementary uni- 
versity work. From a purely scholastic 
point of view it is an inefficient educational 


institution. Were we to assume that the 


chief objective is to train scholars we should 
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have to declare it ineffective. Some gradu- 
ates become scholars, most of them not in 
a technical sense. But should that be the 
main objective of the American college? I 
believe that the chief purpose is to raise the 
general level of citizenship in our American 
commonwealths. From that criterion I be- 
lieve that it has been fairly successful. It 
has attracted vast numbers to secure an 
education far beyond that obtained by so 
large a proportion of the people in any 
other land. 

One of President Hutchins’s arguments 
is that altogether too much time is devoted 
to securing a general education before be- 
ginning professional training for the few 
individuals with ability or the gaining of 
technical terminal edueation by the many 
who cannot profit by prolonged academic 
training. 

Unfair to Compare with European Edu- 
cation. In support of his thesis, President 
Hutchins continually cites European edu- 
cational organization, particularly that of 
Germany. He has stated some of the facts 
regarding the procedure in German educa- 
tion leading to the professions of law, medi- 
cine, the ministry, and graduate research. 
But the significant social backgrounds are 
not brought into relief. The German sys- 
tem has been very effective in training a 
very small group for highly specialized in- 
tellectual objectives, but it has not contrib- 
uted to the enlightenment of the masses, 
especially in social understanding. It is 
the exact antithesis of democratic education 
such as we have striven to develop in 
America. 

Because of the incorrect perspective pro- 
duced by President Hutchins’s continued 
prejudicial comparisons a paragraph re- 
garding German education is here given. 
In European countries education is organ- 
ized on a pattern determined by social 
stratification. Public common schools are 
available to all from the age of six to four- 
teen. In many European countries eight 
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years of schooling are compulsory. It need 
not all be taken in the common school. In 
some countries the last three or four years, 
in most countries all eight years, may be 
taken in private schools. The eight vears, 
whether in publie or private schools, are 
divided into an elementary period of three 
or four years and an intermediate stage of 
four or five years. 

At the close of the elementary stage chil- 
dren of the well-to-do may transfer to an 
entirely different type of school, the sec- 

In Germany the secondary 
ealled gelehrten Schulen— 
roughly literary schools. They are a differ- 
ent type and not simply a secondary stage. 
They parallel the common schools for sev- 
eral years and are not superimposed upon 
Similar organiza- 
tions are found in France and England. 
This is the scholastie school for those who 
are to proceed to the universities to study 
the professions of law, medicine, theology, 
or research in arts or sciences. This school 
is nine or ten years in length and not built 
on the common-school foundation. It em- 
phasizes foreign languages, mathematics, 
and the sciences and parallels the common 
school for four or five years. The children 
who go to the common schools with an eight- 
year course corresponding to our grammar 
schools almost never attend a secondary 
school or go on to the university. Social 
stratification prohibits the possibility of 
securing a secondary-school education and 
still more the hope of entering a university. 

Graduates of these secondary schools are 
not awarded bachelor’s degrees but certifi- 
eates of proficiency—in Germany the 
Retfezeugnis (certificate of maturity). 
The secondary schools carry the students to 
about the close of our junior colleges. The 
universities are open only to those having 
the certificate from certain secondary 
schools. The European universities are re- 
search institutions primarily and not for 
indergraduate teaching. Even the B.A. 


ondary school. 


schools are 


the elementary schools. 
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from Oxford and Cambridge is an advanced 
degree corresponding roughly to American 
M.A. degrees. 

One of the arguments used by President 
Hutchins and many others is the assump- 
tion that German pupils finish the see- 
ondary schools (Gymnasien, ete.) so much 
younger than American students do. The 
unqualified statement to that effect is very 
misleading. The present writer has been a 
lifelong student of foreign school systems 
had firsthand contact with the 
When it is stated that the 
age of entering the Gymnasien is nine years 


and has 


German schools. 


and that the course is nine years in length, 
simple arithmetic seems to prove that the 
age of finishing the Gymnasien is 18 years. 
Theoretically, the age of entering is nine 
years, but because of the rigorous qualifi- 
the 


The course is so severe 


cations for entrance average age is 
about eleven years. 
and the leaving examinations so difficult 
that the average age of finishing the Gym- 
nasien is considerably above twenty. In a 
given year I found that only 19 per cent 
were under nineteen ; 26 per cent were nine- 
teen; 26 per cent were twenty and 28 per 
cent were twenty-one or over. 

It should be kept in mind that the see- 
ondary schools of Germany have included 
only a very small and highly selected class. 
In Germany only one in 66 of the popula- 
tion attends the secondary schools in a nine- 
year course, while in the United States one 
in 21 in a four-year course. In the United 
States about one in 80 of the population 
goes to college. In Germany only one in 
700. (These are prewar figures, of course. ) 

Effect on Graduate Schools. To grant 
the bachelor’s degree at the close of the 
junior college would be devastating to our 
graduate schools. Most 
graduate work have thought little about it 
during the first two years of college work 
and have gained no inspiration for it. 
Were they to have no contact with institu- 
upper-division or 


of those who do 


tions doing eraduate 
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work, they would learn practically nothing 
of research means and methods and would 
The upper 
division in colleges is the feeder for the 
Studies are more special- 
ized than in the first two years, the classes 
are smaller, general studies are out of the 
Students 
are older, more mature, and beginning to 


be entirely unaffected by it. 


graduate schools. 


way, foundations have been laid. 


develop a more philosophical and scientific 
attitude. 

Vastly Expanded Knowledge in All 
Fields. The most fields of 
knowledge, especially the material sciences, 
has expanded so vastly that even a super- 
the fundamentals cannot 
be gained in two college years. It would 
be more logical to lengthen the period of 
undergraduate study than to shorten it. 

The amount of material to be covered in 
a general foundation college 
vastly greater than was true a generation 
ago. When I was a high-school pupil a 
fairly good outline of the then existing 
the sciences could be 
covered in about a year. Recall Steele’s 
‘*Fourteen Weeks in Physies,’’ ‘‘ Fourteen 
Weeks in Chemistry,’’ ‘‘ Fourteen Weeks in 
Physiology,’’ ‘‘Fourteen Weeks in Astron- 
omy.’’ Botany was a spring-term study. 
Earlier, Harvard’s curriculum announce- 
ment read ‘‘Physics in Winter, Plants in 
Summer, Ethies and Politics at convenient 
distaneces’’! (Still widely sundered !) 

At the present time anything less than a 
year’s course in physics, chemistry, or biol- 
ogy is considered such a superficial smatter- 
ing as to be a waste of time. In preparation 
for the study of medicine a year’s course 
in chemistry would be just a beginning. 
The doctor or the pharmacist must study 
chemistry several years before it will have 
any functional value. Think of the modern 
requirements in bacteriology for the study 
of medicine. When I was a student in Wis- 
consin the whole field of bacteriology was 
covered in just a few weeks. 


content of 


ficial study of 


course is 


knowledge in all 
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Relation to Medical Schools. Another 
serious question is concerning the require- 
ments for entrance to the medical schools. 
Fortunately for society the prerequisites 
for the study of medicine are now very 
high. Class A medical schools require that 
candidates must have completed a high- 
school course (with very high grades) and 
a college course of two to four years, in- 
cluding certain stipulated sequences in col- 
lege sciences. The medical curriculum is 
extensive and can be mastered only by the 
few exceptional students. The internship 
prolongs the medical training to five or six 
years. Society is the beneficiary of all this. 
If the course is unduly long and expensive 
for individuals to bear, society should pro- 
vide financial assistance to those who have 
encompassed the hurdles of the first half 
of the medical course. The adjustment 
should not be in a reduction of the length 
of the course. 

Before I entered the University of Wis- 
consin I wrote to Rush Medical College 
(now in the University of Chicago) to find 
out the requirements for studying medicine 
there. They said I might be admitted. I 
was not a high-school graduate, but they 
made no inquiry about that. They said 
the medical course was two years of seven 
months each. The Mayo brothers who be- 
gan their study of medicine about that time 
(Doctor Will, Michigan, 1880-1883 ; Doctor 
Charles, Chicago Medical College, 1885- 
1888), tell of the meager requirements in 
medical study at that time. Michigan had 
just added the third year to the curriculum. 
‘‘The older teachers filled their share of the 
extra hours merely by requiring the cus- 
tomary repetition of their lectures... . 
There was no practice in the examination 
or care of patients, the most meager dem- 
onstration of new surgery, instruction in 
only the rudiments of the new medical 
sciences, the curriculum disorganized and 
padded. Perhaps, as Mall contended, the 
work was little beyond the high-school level, 
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the transition to college grade just begin- 
ning.’’ At Chicago Medical College (later 
Northwestern) the course was three years 
of six months in length. The instruction 
was of much the same type as that at 
Michigan. (‘‘The Doctors Mayo,’’ by Helen 
Clapesattle, Chapter 8, ‘‘At Medical 
School.’’) Doctor Arthur E. Hertzler, in 
‘“‘The Horse and Buggy Doctor,’’ relates 
that ‘‘Fifty years ago (about 1888), when 
I first planned to study medicine, most 
medical schools required for graduation an 
attendance at two courses of lectures of five 
months each. All the lectures were given 
to the whole school at the same time, so that 
the student heard the lectures twice, once 
each year....’’ (P.38.) Class A medieal 
colleges now require for entrance two to 
four years of college work, mainly in the 
These sciences include about 
three years of college chemistry, about 
three years of zoology, physiology, and 
anatomy, nearly two years of bacteriology, 
and a year of physics, besides requirements 
in English. 

Relation of the ‘‘Streamlined’’ Degree 
to Advanced Study in the University of 
Chicago. Students who complete the ab- 
breviated curriculum for the bachelor’s 
degree at the University of Chicago will 
not find that they have gained any time if 
they plan to do advanced work in that uni- 
versity. If they wish to secure a master’s 
degree or a Ph.D. degree or if they plan to 
study medicine they will find that the uni- 
versity demands just as long a time as it 
did when it took four years to earn the 
bachelor’s degree. This is true although 
the university ‘‘Announcement’’ (p. 10) 
states that ‘‘The two years which are lost 
in the present course of preparation for col- 
lege work may now be utilized.”’ 

To attain the master’s degree three years 
beyond the bachelor’s degree (new type) 
are required. That is, exactly the same 
length of time will be required as in other 
universities under existing plans. The 


sciences. 
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standard set up for the preparation for 
secondary-school teaching is the master’s 
degree. That is a good standard and ecor- 
responds to the ‘‘fifth’’ year in most col- 
leges and universities. 

While neither a bachelor’s degree nor a 
master’s degree is prerequisite to a Ph.D. 
degree, ‘‘the program leading to the Doe- 
tor’s degree normally requires somewhat 
more than a minimum of two years beyond 
the master’s degree or three years beyond 
the old-style bachelor’s degree.’’ (‘‘An- 
nouncement,’’ p. 9.) 

‘‘Three years of University work are re- 
quired for admission to the School of Medi- 
cine’’ in the University of Chicago under 
the new plan. (‘‘Announcement of the 
School of Medicine,’’ 1942, 1943, p. 9.) 
There are, however, so many specific pre- 
requisites in the sciences that in all prob- 
ability most students would require a 
fourth year of pre-medical work. Just 
where there is time saved is not apparent 
to the present writer. 

Longer Courses Instead of Shorter. The 
trend in recent years has been to lengthen 
the curricula in medical schools, law schools, 
colleges of pharmacy, forestry, and engi- 
neering. 
years based upon from two to four years 
of general college training plus from one 
to two years of internship following the 
medical course. Engineering colleges are 
urging and some requiring a fifth year for 
an engineering degree. Certain states re- 
quire a fifth college year in preparation for 
high-school teaching. 

Time Required for Maturity. The most 
important factor in the entire consideration 
of the problem is the time element. It takes 
time to grow up and mature. It also takes 
time to acquire the necessary facts included 
in the great range and depth of knowledge 
that would entitle one to be classed as hav- 
ing a liberal education. To anyone who has 
been a college teacher it would seem con- 
spicuously evident that the average college 


All medical schools require four 


. 
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undergraduate is woefully lacking in both 
facts that educated people ought to know 
and also in their inability to think accu- 
rately concerning those facts. Recall, for 
example, the sheeplike way in which popu- 
lar ideas grow up regarding people, events, 
and scientific data. A college campus is a 
good place to watch for popular supersti- 
tions. 

Here are some sample answers given by 
about 100 juniors, seniors, and graduate 
college students to the simplest kind of 
arithmetical and algebraic examples. 


: Per cents 
Examples 


Wrong 
Add 2b and —4a 70 
Subtract —2 from 4 78 
Subtract —2/5 from —3/7 78 
Multiply -5 by 3b 56 
Divide —2a by —3ab 68 
Divide 2/3 by 3 58 


It may be assumed that these students 
were of average ability. I believe that the 
main reason for the very low results was 
that they had studied algebra when alto- 
gether too immature really to comprehend 
its meanings. If most of high-school mathe- 
matics were given at the college level it 
would not be a largely mechanical memory 
process. 

A bachelor’s degree has never been de- 
fined quantitatively or qualitatively, but 


EFFECTIVE EDUCATION 


ALL AN IMPERATIVE IN THE 


PEOPLE’S PEACE’ 


Vicrory will not restore the world of yester- 
day. Pearl Harbor wrote the epitaph to isola- 
tionism. What the shape of things will be is not 
clear, but the task will be to rebuild devastated 
areas, rehabilitate war-torn peoples, and estab- 
lish a genuine peace that cannot be defeated 
by the destructive forees which always beget 
war. The imperative is to earn and perpetuate 
the peace—and this is no game of marbles. 
For this mission, education must be expendable. 


1 Brief summary of an address at the Council 
Meeting of Pi Lambda Theta, National Association 
for Women in Edfication, Toledo, June 20, 1943. 
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through long academic custom it seems to 
have rather well-established meanings. Of 
course, these meanings are arbitrary and, if 
it seems desirable, they may be entirely 
changed. By general consensus of opinion, 
a bachelor’s degree is conferred upon indi- 
viduals who have completed a four-year 
high-school curriculum and, in addition, 
have reached an adult stage of maturity 
which has enabled them to gain the funda- 
mentals in the main fields of organized 
knowledge and some beginning in the 
understanding of advanced methods and 
results of research in some specialized field 
of learning. Traditionally the completion 
of a four-year college course has come to 
mark that stage of development. 

A bachelor’s degree gained at the close 
of the sophomore college year does not rep- 
resent the attainment of any of these objec- 
tives. Even on graduation from a four- 
year course the students are very immature. 
Mingle with them, read the college paper, 
listen to their class discussions and one is 
forced to conclude that on the average they 
are quite juvenile. The freshman is tradi- 
tionally recognized as green, the sophomore 
as bumptious. Woodrow Wilson once said 
the sophomore is maturing but still ‘‘an 
individual in which the sap is rising, but it 
hasn’t yet reached his head !’’ 


FOR By 


AGNES SAMUELSON 
EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, IOWA STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


The response of our schools and colleges to 
the call for wartime services is one of the re- 
markable chapters in the story of the war. This 
record is all the more significant in the light of 
the conditions under which schools have been 
obliged to work. Paralleling the redirection of 
the school program to war needs is the long- 
time function of providing the basic education 
needed by each growing generation. 

The education of youth is our continuing 
manpower obligation. Today’s manpower is de- 
fending the colors on global battle fronts. 
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Standing between us and the destruction of 
our way of life, it is patrolling the future of 
free people. Tomorrow’s manpower should be 
equipped and equal to the tasks which that 
future will require. Will it be ready to take 
over an air-minded world? Will it match the 
developments in science? Will it be able to 
preserve the peace? 

Whatever the specifies in the education of 
youth after the war, the over-all job for Amer- 
ican education is to develop an effective pro- 
gram for all. It is like the protecting umbrella 
of airplanes over the troops. The concern of 
education for youth is not confined to certain 
brackets of our population or to fixed age lim- 
its; it is not limited to those who look toward 
academic or professional careers. The all-inelu- 
sive principle was established in early days 
when the schoolhouse door opened to boys and 
girls alike. The task now is to implement it for 
all our population in terms of modern require- 
ments. 

This goal of broadening the program for all 
youth sets new dimensions for the task ahead 
in edueation. It calls for the study of every sec- 
tion of the globe; continued emphasis upon 
health, citizenship, nutrition, conservation, vo- 
‘ational edueation, work experience, guidance, 
and child development; evaluation of special- 
ized wartime programs in science, mathematics, 
home economies, commerce, and industrial arts, 
and the adaptation of these subjects and the 
entire school program to the needs of recon- 
struction; improvements in the financing of 
schools; strengthening of school and community 
relationships; and clarification of Federal rela- 
tions to education. In a nutshell, it imposes 
upon education the obligation to adapt its pro- 
gram to the postwar needs of all youths whether 
they are in school or not; whether they are plan- 
ning to enter college, go directly into employ- 
ment or homemaking, have not yet found them- 
selves, or have dropped out of school, or are 
heading toward delinquency. 

It is neither new nor startling to say that the 
school should be fitted to the child and not the 
child to the school; that the school should follow 
the child into the community and not kiss him 
goodbye at the schoolhouse door; that the work 
of the school should be related to life situations. 
Education does not begin automatically on one 
birthday and end abruptly on another birthday. 
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It is a process continuous with life itself. The 
important thing is that this principle penetrate 
more deeply into practice to the end that the 
scope of the educational program be enlarged to 
meet the needs of young children, youth in and 
out of school, and adults. Edueation will come 
alive and the design will unfold as the modifica- 
tions unfold under this motivating objective. 

Yes, it is easier said than done. We have 
many miles to go in reaching the goal and the 
way is set with the dangers which always grow 
out of crisis. The disastrous effects of the de- 
pression upon schools and colleges cannot be 
repeated in the postwar period without injur- 
ing our national well-being. If schools become 
war casualties, education cannot do its part in 
reconstruction. Watch the trends in program, 
personnel, and finance. Reduced budgets, eur- 
tailed services, closed schools, and emergency 
personnel are not suecessful methods to use in 
combating juvenile delinquency or reducing edu- 
cational inequalities. 

The crisis likewise brings opportunities to 
modernize schools in terms of new needs, im- 
proved practice, closer community relationships, 
more efficient structure and administration, 
higher standards and status for teaching, and 
forward-looking legislation. 

Many specifie questions come to mind in 
wrestling with the dangers and in seizing the 
opportunities of the hour. How can the qual- 
ity of instruction be upheld during the crisis? 
How ean standards be maintained? In what 
ways ean education help to bring about realistic 
approaches to peacemaking? What part will 
education play at the peace table? What will 
be the role of edueation in reconstruction? 
How should the educational program be modi- 
fied to meet the postwar needs? How will the 
schools make the adaptations from wartime to 
peacetime services? Will the lessons of the war 
for education be heeded? 

Will legislative bodies revise school laws in 
terms of new needs? How can the interest of 
the rank and file of our people in their schools 
be mobilized and made articulate? Will tax- 
ation be modernized in such a way that adequate 
support for schools and other social services 
may be assured? How soon will our American 
tradition of equality of educational opportunity 
for all our children become a reality? 

The answers are not in the back of the book. 
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The questions cannot be brushed aside as irrele- 
vant; there is too much at stake. They should 
serve as food for thought in the educational lab- 
oratory and public forum in the months ahead— 
The situ- 


ation demands educational statesmanship, wide- 


and no rationing coupons are needed. 


spread discussion on Main Street and in farm 
meetings, and constructive action on the part of 
legislative bodies. Now is the time for the peo- 
ple to “go to bat” for their schools. 
Interpretation is the route and there are no 
shortcuts. No time should be lost in developing 
publie awareness of the deepening crisis in edu- 
cation and in discovering lay spokesmen for 


schools. Local leadership should be armed with 
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the facts, which may well serve as weapons in 
offsetting the unjust criticism, indifference, and 
defeatism that often prove as big stumbling 
blocks as outright opposition. To do that we 
must become so well versed ourselves that we 
‘an interpret the faets convincingly to others. 
That is the Alpha and Omega of interpretation. 

If the school profession will make the inter- 
pretation of the problems of youth its special 
mission, its members will soon be equipped with 
the ammunition with which “to win friends and 
on behalf of the education of 
the manpower of today and tomorrow. In what 
better way can we meet the call for leadership 


” 


influence people 


which the crisis imposes upon us? 


MENTAL DISCIPLINE AND THE By 


IQ CONTROVERSY 


To all intents and purposes, the present con- 
troversy over the influence of environment upon 
intelligence appears to be merely the current 
phase of that age-old problem of formal mental 
discipline. 

If intelligence refers to mental ability and 
if nurture refers to environment and training, 
then it would seem that an investigation of ‘In- 
would in- 


, 


telligence: Its Nature and Nurture’ 
clude a study of the effects of training on 
mental ability. People through the ages have 
sought to investigate the effects of training on 
mental ability, yet present investigators appar- 
ently ignore, for the most part, all evidence on 
the problem that has been collected in any other 
way than through studies of the changes in 
mental-test performance that are brought about 
through changes in environment. The writer 
feels that it will be profitable to discuss the 
problem from the viewpoint of mental dis- 
cipline and transfer of training. 

Commenting on the fact that general intelli- 
gence as defined by determinists is affected in 
a significant degree by specific training, Bagley 
wrote: “Quite obviously this is nothing more 
nor less than the validation of ‘formal disei- 
"1 Bagley observed further that if gen- 
eral intelligence operates as the determinists 
say that it operates and if general intelligence 


piine. 


1 William C. Bagley, ‘‘Determinism in Educa- 
tion,’’ Baltimore: Warwick and York, Inc., 1925, 
1928, p. 145. 


HELMER G. JOHNSON 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


is influenced by specifie training, then the chap- 
ters on formal discipline in most textbooks of 
educational psychology are in sad need of re- 
vision. 

Maybe the authors of texts in educational 
to regard “IQ 
changes” and “mental discipline” as two en- 
Maybe that is the 
it is rather 


psychology should continue 
tirely different topics. 
proper procedure. Nevertheless 
disconcerting to read—sometimes in the same 
textbook—about how importantly training af- 
feets mental ability when the relationship be- 
tween these two is discussed under the head- 
ing “Changes in IQ” and how little training 
affects mental ability when the relationship 
between these two is discussed under the head- 
ing “Mental Discipline.” 

Much of the difference in opinion connected 
with the nature-nurture problem is probably 
more apparent than real owing to a difference 
in definition of terms. For most words we ac- 
cept the definition given in a dictionary, but 
for the word “intelligence” it seems that every- 
one is free to make his own definition. Each 
new definition apparently only adds to the con- 
fusion. If we persist in tacking on new mean- 
ings to “intelligence” constantly, it will not be 
long before we shall be using the word as a 
universal term to mean anything and every- 
thing, and people will soon be conversing to- 
gether in the following fashion: “Did you for- 
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get your intelligence?” (Umbrella.) “I’m go- 
ing down to the corner to get some intelli- 
gence.” (Groceries.) “How is your intelli- 
gence today?” (Wife.) 

Maybe certain psychologists have discovered 
something more potent than Latin or geometry 
in developing the “mental faculties,” or maybe 
they have been misled by placing too much faith 
in a faulty measuring device—the intelligence 
test. 

It is one thing to use the IQ as a rough index 
of intelligence in the ease of ordinary school 
children who have had much the same environ- 
ment and experience; it is quite another matter 
to use the IQ as an accurate index of intelli- 
gence in the ease of children whose environment 
has differed radically. 

There is little doubt that a trained engineer 
can better solve the problem of building a 
bridge across a river than can an ordinary in- 
dividual. If we define intelligence as the abil- 
ity to carry out the difficult tasks that we meet 
in everyday life, few psychologists will dispute 
the assertion that intelligence ean be appreci- 
ably improved by training. However, it prob- 
ably would be more suitable to measure this 
type of intelligence by performance or educa- 
tional tests rather than by a mental test. 

Although we may not have made much prog- 
ress since the days of Plato in establishing the 
effects of training on mental ability, we can 
hardly be accused of having fast and set opin- 
ions. A secant twenty years ago most psycholo- 
gists did not seem to have much faith in mental 
discipline; today quite a number apparently be- 
lieve that nursery-school training will turn dull 
into bright children and that children of feeble- 
minded parents will develop into normal or 
bright children if placed in a stimulating en- 
vironment at an early age. 

The difficulty of determining the effects of 
training on mental ability is well illustrated by 
experiments on improving memory. We use 
our memory every day of our lives; we memo- 
rize all kinds of material in school and in our 
daily work. Consequently practice in memoriz- 
ing earried on for relatively short periods, as 
in the type of experiment performed by James, 
cannot possibly be expected to improve a per- 
son’s memory to any great extent. 

For years educators have speculated on the 
question of what subject in school has the 
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greatest value for “mental discipline.” Statis- 
tically, the problem is not difficult of solution. 
The subject that has the greatest value in dis- 
ciplining the mind is that subject which corre- 
lates the highest with our criterion of mental 
ability. Most intelligence tests seem to corre- 
late more highly with reading than with other 
school subjects, and so we may expect reading 
to have the most disciplinary value when the 
gain in mental ability is measured by a gain 
in IQ. However, when we use an intelligence 
test that emphasizes problem-solving and corre- 
lates more highly with arithmetic than with 
other school subjects, we may expect arithmetic 
And if 


our intelligence test measures “intelligence” by 


to produce the most mental discipline. 


measuring the ability of children to string 
beads, then we may expect a subject that in- 
cludes exercises on stringing beads to have the 
most disciplinary value. In other words, the 
disciplinary value of any subject depends on 
the particular mental ability that is to be de- 
veloped or measured. 

The above generalizations 
course, on experiments on transfer of training 
which indicate that, other things being equal, 
the more closely two abilities are related the 
greater will be the amount of transfer. There- 
fore, if there is any transfer from performance 


are based, of 


on one test to another, the greatest amount of 
transfer will likely occur between performance 
on tests that have the highest correlations. 
Experiments on transfer of training indicate 
that the ability to learn and the ability to solve 
problems can be improved. Such improvement 
seems to apply only to specific items to be 
learned or specific types of problems to be 
solved and does not seem to apply to learning 
in general or to the solving of all types of 
problems. Whether or not one should call an 
improvement in the ability to learn specifie ma- 
terial an improvement in intelligence is some- 
thing about which psychologists will have to 
come to some sort of common agreement. A 
pupil with a good foundation in arithmetie will 
probably appear brighter when he takes alge- 
bra than he would have, had he not had this 
adequate preparation. Calling the improve- 
ment in ability to learn that results from ex- 
perience or transfer of training an improve- 
ment in intelligence amounts to saying that a 
pupil who fails a subject and takes it over is 
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more intelligent the second time he takes it 
provided he makes better progress. 

In our nature-nurture studies, we have been 
trying, for the most part, to establish the in- 
fluence of general environment on general men- 
tal ability. No doubt we can supplement such 
information as we have gained through these 
studies by information that we may gain by 
studies of the influence of specifie types of 
training on specific mental abilities. Experi- 
ments on transfer of training tend to show 
that training in one field may improve the 
ability to learn (intelligence?) and the ability 
to solve problems in a closely related field, but 
that it will not appreciably affect the ability 
to learn in an unrelated field. 

If interference hinders learning, shall we eon- 
clude that the potential ability to achieve 
been impaired? 


has 
the 
the 


Or, if transfer improves 
ability to learn, shall we conclude that 
potential ability to learn is now greater? 

Potential ability has little value unless it ean 
be developed or little 


ability to 


trained; training has 
value unless there is some potential 
start with. One seems to be about as impor- 
tant as the other, and apparently little is to 
be gained by arguments about the relative im- 


portance of each. 


Pwemts . « « 
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Regardless of whatever beliefs we may hold 
concerning the effects of training on mental 
ability, a decent respect for the welfare of our 
children should be sufficient incentive for us to 
do our utmost to provide the best type of train- 
ing we possibly can. The development of cer- 
tain skills and proper attitudes early in life 
can searcely be overemphasized. 

Too little control over a child’s development 
and training may be just as harmful as too 
much control. Therefore, we probably should 
not pay too much attention to those extreme 
Progressives who, like Rousseau, believe that a 
child should be free to develop according to 
his own bents and desires, to unfold like a 
flower, as it were, according to some predeter- 
mined plan of nature. 

The moth hatches from an egg, crawls around 
and feeds, spins a cocoon and pupates, and 
emerges as an adult moth—all according to a 
predetermined plan of nature. If human life 
or living is no more than that, if everything 
is mostly arranged and determined in advance 
or at birth, then we probably have little need 
Without training, 
however, our progress in the next one thou- 


for training of any sort. 


sand years will probably be on a par with the 
progress made by the moth in the past one 
thousand years. 





FREDERICK PAUL KEPPEL, 1875-1943 

FREDERICK PAUL KeEppPeL, who retired in 1941 
as president of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, succumbed to a heart attack, Sep- 
tember 8, at the age of sixty-eight years. Since 
his retirement, Dr. Keppel had been serving the 
Department of State as a member of the Board 
of Appeal on Alien Cases. 

During the first World War, Dr. Keppel was 
Third Assistant Secretary-of War, in charge 
of all military matters concerning the lives of 
the soldiers. In taking this post, he had relin- 
quished the deanship of Columbia College, to 
which he had been appointed in 1910. Following 
the war he was, in 1919-20, director of foreign 
services for the American Red Cross, and, from 
1920 to 1922, first commissioner of the United 
States International Chamber of Commerce in 


Paris. He had many friends among the French 
leaders, and as early as 1911 he had been made 
a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 

Dr. Keppel succeeded James Rowland Angell 
as president of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York when the latter assumed the presi- 
deney of Yale University in 1923. The corpora- 
tion had been established to administer an en- 
dowment of $175,000,000 from the fortune of 
the late Andrew Carnegie. This was in addi- 
tion to the very substantial endowments that 
the great steelmaster had created for the Car- 
for the Advancement of 


negie Foundation 


Teaching, the Teachers Insurance and Annuity 
Association, the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, and the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, together with innumerable gifts to 
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churches, libraries, colleges, and philanthropic 
institutions and enterprises in the United States, 
in Canada and other British dominions, and in 
Great Britain, especially his own native Scot- 
land. 

Dr. Keppel was ideally fitted by experience, 
temperament, and personality to guide the dis- 
tribution of the annual income of $7,000,000 
yielded by the corporation’s endowment. He 
was above all a friendly, kindly, understanding 
man; and the fine qualities that had made him 
early in his career a very human dean of under- 
graduates, and, during the war, a very human 
spokesman in the War Department for the 
officers and enlisted men in the fighting services, 
enabled him to meet with patience, tact, sympa- 
thetic insight, and keen practical judgment the 
thousands of requests and proposals that came 
to him as chief trustee of one of the world’s 
largest human-welfare funds. 

The idea of a non-commercial, non-profit as- 
sociation to take over and continue the publica- 
tion of ScHooL AND Society came from Dr. 
Keppel. Upon his recommendation, the cor- 
poration made an appropriation for the organi- 
zation of the Society for the Advancement of 
Edueation, and when the the society was char- 
tered, late in 1939, it received from the corpora- 
tion a grant for the purchase of the journal 
from its founder, editor, and publisher, J. Me- 
Keen Cattell. Funds were also provided to meet 
the expenses of the society until its journal be- 
came self-sustaining in 1941. 

On behalf of the member-subseribers, the 
editor extends the sympathy of the society to 
Dr. Keppel’s family in their great loss, and to 
the officers and the non-official personnel of the 
corporation, to whom Dr. Keppel’s warm per- 
sonal friendship and wise counsel, both before 
and after his retirement as president, were a 
priceless privilege and will remain a treasured 
memory.—W. C. B. 


TEACHERS—119 OF THEM—LOSE JOBS 
IN CHICAGO’S CITY COLLEGES 

THE falling-off in the enrollment of higher 
institutions may result this year in some mea- 
sure of teacher-unemployment on the higher 
levels. At least this is suggested by the fact 
that no fewer than 119 staff members of the 
Chicago Teachers College and the junior col- 
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leges under the control of the Chieago Board 
of Edueation were notified late in August that 
their services in these institutions would no 
longer be needed. 

The Chicago Sun, September 5, reported that 
31 of these teachers had been transferred to the 
high schools, 31 placed on substitute lists, and 
two sent to the elementary schools, leaving 55 
who were classified as “dismissed.” The last- 
named, presumably, were those who had _ not 
attained tenure status by five years’ service in 
the city school system. 

A Chieago correspondent has reported to 
ScHOOL AND Society that 21 “highly trained 
instructors” of the Teachers College were noti- 
fiied on August 26 that their services were to 
be “terminated, effective immediately.” This 
institution has had high rank among the teachers 
colleges of the country, both because of its ex- 
emplary standards and because many of its 
teachers have been outstanding in their re- 
spective fields. This journal has not been in- 
formed as to how many of these well-known 
teachers, if any, are among the 21 who lost their 
positions, but The Sun reported that 19 of the 
21 held the doctor’s degree. 

The Chicago Teachers College, too, has had 
a long and distinguished history. It grew out 
of the Chicago and Cook County Normal School 
(founded, 1867) which was made famous in the 
last quarter of the 19th century by the adminis- 
tration of Francis W. Parker, regarded by many 
as the pioneer American “Progressive.” It be- 
came a city institution in 1898, and in 1905 was 
placed under the principalship of the late Ella 
Flagg Young, who in 1909 became the first 
woman superintendent of the Chicago public 
schools. Mrs. Young was succeeded in the 
principalship by the late William Bishop Owen. 
Both Mrs. Young and Dr. Owen were outstand- 
ing as national leaders in education, and both 
had prominent parts in the reorganization and 
“democratization” of the NEA early in the see- 
ond deeade of the present century.—W. C. B. 


THE TEACHER-SHORTAGE AND THE 
TEACHER’S “CHRONOLOGICAL AGE” 

More than half the 48 states, through either 
legislative or executive action, are reported to 
have taken steps during the school year, 1942- 
43, to aid local communities in their efforts to 
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secure an adequate supply of competent teach- 
ers. A recent Circular (No. 221) of the U. S. 
Office of Education, “Relief of Teacher Short- 
ages by State Departments of Education,” de- 
in which this assistance was 


scribes the ways 


rendered and summarizes them, in part, as 


follows: 


The chief means employed by state departments 
of education to alleviate teacher shortages 
were to: 

1. Issue teachers’ war emergency permits under 
strictly controlled conditions. 

2. Modify certification requirements ... in so 
far as such changes do not significantly lower ac- 


cepted standards, . . 


3. Introduce or extend teacher-placement and 
registration services. ... 
4. Work for state legislation to: (a) inerease 


teachers’ salaries; (b) improve teacher-retirement 


systems, tenure provisions, and other working con- 


ditions. ... 
5. Collect information systematically about 
teacher shortages and disseminate informa- 


tion concerning these conditions and the _ best 
methods of meeting them... . 

6. Direct, or co-operate in, college programs to 
forestall and alleviate shortages. ... 
authorities in 


using the methods adopted by these authorities to 


7. Co-operate with loeal school 
meet teacher-shortages. ... 

8. Conduet, or co-operate in, state-wide and local 
conferences on the alleviation of teacher-shortages 
and related problems. 

9. Promote the consolidation of small schools and 
classes. 

10. Provide increased financial aid to prospective 
teachers through scholarships and reductions in 


tuition, 


As a side light on the teacher-shortage situ- 
ation, it is interesting to note that, among “the 
chief causes for the loss of women teachers,” 
the fact that 
ployed” had a place. 


some teachers “were not re-em- 
It is true that it was listed 
last among five factors, but it is listed none the 
less as one of the “chief causes” of “loss.” 
The reasons for such “unemployment” of ex- 
perienced teachers in spite of the shortage are 
not given in the Circular. Undoubtedly some 
teachers reveal their incompetence even in war- 
time, and are properly displaced. Yet the pres- 
ent writer wonders whether another factor does 
not operate in wartime as well as in peacetime: 


namely, the prejudice against either appointing 
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or retaining teachers, especially women teachers, 
who have passed a certain age—and an age that 
is often well below the minimum that is gen- 
erally accepted for compulsory retirement. In 
recent months he has been impressed by the 
number of teachers, some of whom he knows to 
be highly efficient, who, notwithstanding the 
widely publicized teacher-shortage, have been 
unable to secure even emergency appointments. 

This has again raised in the present writer’s 
mind a query that he has intended for some time 
to pose to his friends among the school adminis- 
trators and in the measurement field. He would 
frame a compound question, a bit awkwardly 
perhaps, as follows: It is true, is it not, that 
during the past thirty years the “chronological 
age” of pupils and students has steadily de- 
clined as a factor to be seriously considered “in 
the raw” (that is, except as a basis for deter- 
mining the really important factors, “mental 
age,” “educational age,” “reading age,’ and the 
like)? And yet, is it not also true that, during 
the same thirty years, the “chronological age” of 
teachers has just as steadily been intensified as 
a factor to be considered only “in the raw” 


99 66 


(and in more than one sense of the word, 
“raw”’) in their employment and retention? 
How come? The “age” concepts have success- 
fully and most fortunately corrected many in- 
justices to children and youth once due to a 
sole reliance on “chronological age.” Are not 
our students of measurement competent to 
evolve analogous “age” concepts for teachers 
who have passed the bloom of youth, and to 
devise instruments for determining objectively 
whether a teacher of say, forty-five, ought to 
be hired or fired?—W. C. B. 


VIEWS OF READERS REGARDING 
EDITORIAL POLICIES AND 
PROBLEMS 


Aw “Event” in ScHoot anp Society, August 
21, asked for expressions of opinion on a ques- 
tion raised in two letters that the editor had 
received regarding the space given to contribu- 
tions of a controversial nature, especially those 
arguing for or against the value of the classics, 
and of foreign languages in general, in present- 
day American education. In the “Event,” the 
editor also asked for a “reaction” to any other 
educational policies that the readers might wish 
to diseuss. 
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The letters and postcards in response to these 
suggestions have been about as numerous as the 
editor had expected—although far fewer than 
he had hoped. They are fairly representative 
of the major groups of member-subseribers 
(college and university teachers and executives, 
public-school executives, and research workers) 
and are well distributed geographically. If the 
editor is justified in assuming that they con- 
stitute a reasonably faithful “sampling” of the 
owners of the journal, he would venture, pro- 
visionally and pending further information, the 
following conclusions : 


1. Since the policy of featuring discussions of 
controversial issues is approved by practically all 
the respondents, and emphatically approved by a 
very large majority, the editor infers that it is the 
will of the journal’s owners that the policy be con- 
tinued. 

2. The space that has been given to controversial 
articles in the fields of the classics and of foreign 
languages generally is also approved although with 
not so close a degree of unanimity. From the state- 
ments made in many of the communications, the 
editor infers that perhaps a majority of the mem- 
ber-subseribers are skeptical of the educational val- 
ues of the classical languages in present-day Amer- 
ican education. Several respondents, including not 
a few who have had extensive training in the 
classics, frankly expressed their skepticism, yet with 
two exceptions even these favored giving space to 
the controversy in the interest of fairness to their 
opponents. So far only two ‘‘votes’’ have been re- 
ceived from persons identifying themselves as 
teachers of the classical languages; hence the re- 
sults of the ‘‘ballot’’ seem not to have been at all 
colored by the editor’s admission of his own favor- 
able attitude toward this field. 

3. Among the controversial discussions, those 
most frequently mentioned with favor by the re- 
spondents are the papers anent the ‘‘ Messianic 
complex’’ and the teaching of history. From this 
fact and from other statements, the editor infers 
that controversial discussions regarding the relation 
of education to the war and to postwar problems 
should be given space-priority. 

4. Few respondents commented on the policy of 
the editor in expressing his opinion in initialed 
‘‘Events’’ and in signed contributions. Those who 
mentioned the matter were favorable. (This policy 
was suggested in communications from readers al- 
most from the outset of the present editor’s editor- 
ship. It was approved by the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., 
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February, 1941. ‘“Event’’ of 
August 21, however, it was a privilege only infre- 


As stated in the 


quently exercised until the recent reductions in 
editorial overhead made it necessary for the editor 
himself to write most of the ‘‘ Events.’’) 


The editor is glad to report that individual 
membership-subseriptions received in August, 
both new and renewal, followed those of pre- 
ceeding months in showing an increase over the 
corresponding period of 1942, and the treasur- 
er’s annual report for the year ending June 30 
shows that the losses in revenue from library 
discontinuances were almost met (within $200) 
by increased revenue from new membership-sub- 
scriptions. While a “poll” is a helpful method 
of determining whether our journal is meeting 
the needs of its readers, the upward or down- 
ward trend in individual subseriptions is the 
real “acid test” of editorial policies. As was 
said in an earlier “Event,” however, it takes 140 
new individual subscriptions to compensate for 
the loss of 100 library subscriptions. 

ScHOOL AND Society has never had a large 
advertising revenue, and we have been told that 
our still large library list is in no way an asset 
Only in- 
Yet, even though 


in so far as advertising is concerned. 
dividual subscriptions count. 
library subscriptions fell off and individual sub- 
scriptions substantially increased during the lat- 
ter half of 1942-43, advertising revenue de- 
creased 60 per cent as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. The 
ways of some editors, like those of (other?) 
transgressors, are hard.—W. C. B. 


THE THIRD NATION-WIDE SCIENCE 
TALENT SEARCH 

Tue third annual Science Talent Search, a 
nation-wide quest for promising scientifie ability 
among high-school graduating classes, will be 
conducted during the fall and winter months, 
according to an announcement by Watson Davis, 
director, Science Clubs of America. 

The seareh, which is open to both boys and 
girls, will enlist the aid of high-school principals 
and teachers, who will administer tests and 
supply other necessary data. Pupils in publie 
and parochial schools desiring to enter the con- 
test will take a special aptitude examination 
under the supervision of school officials in their 
home communities between December 3 and 27. 
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The 40 who pass the examination and qualify 
on the basis of personal and scholarship records 
and essays will be named delegates to the Sei- 
ence Talent Institute. 

Final examinations during sessions of the in- 
stitute will determine the award of two four- 
year Westinghouse Science Grand Scholarships 
of $2,400 each, and eight four-year Westing- 
house Science Scholarships of $400 each. One 
boy and one girl will be selected to receive the 
grand scholarships. Additional scholarships 
totaling $3,000 will be awarded at the discretion 
of the judges. The Westinghouse Electrie and 
Manufacturing Company provides the scholar- 
ship awards “as a contribution to the advance- 


ment of science in Ameriea.” 


If any scholarship recipient should be drafted or 
enter other government war service, his scholarship 


will be held for his use later. 


BRITISH BOOK WEEK, OCTOBER 24-30 

THe American Library Association, with the 
approval of the OWI, has designated October 
24-30 as British Book Week. During the pe- 
riod, school and college librarians will undertake 
special programs of particular interest to teach- 
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ers of English, international relations, history, 
and economics. 

The purpose behind British Book Week “is 
the need to create mutual understanding be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain in 
order to lay a solid foundation for postwar 
international relations.” It is believed that 
books can do a great deal to eliminate preju- 
dice and to create positive interest. During the 
week, displays, film showings, assembly pro- 
grams, class discussion, and other methods ean 
be used to stimulate wider interest in reading. 
Teachers and librarians are urged to plan to- 
gether to insure the success of the program. 

Among suggestions offered by the ALA are: 
school contests for the best essay on “What a 
Book Taught Me about the British”; the hold- 
ing of “open house” by school libraries with 
gifts of “attractive short book lists, bookmarks, 
or a quiz sheet on British book characters and 
incidents”; assembly programs featuring docu- 
mentary films on Britain at war; recordings of 
readings from English literature. 

Any person desiring additional information 
or suggestions may write to the Public Relations 
Division, ALA, 520 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Weimer K. Hicks, director of guidance, 
Peddie Sehool (Hightstown, N. J.), has been 
elected president, Wayland Academy and Junior 
College (Beaver Dam, Wise.), to sueceed Stanley 
C. Ross, who resigned in June. Mr. Ross had 
been granted a leave of absence, as reported in 
ScHoon AND Society, March 20, to accept a post 
with the OPA in Brookline, Mass. He has now 
been transferred to Washington in a similar 
post. 


DonaLp C. AGNEW, dean, registrar, and head 
of the department of education, psychology, and 
philosophy, Coker College (Hartsville, S. C.), 
assumed the duties of acting president, Septem- 
ber 1. He will serve during the leave of absence 
granted to the president, C. Sylvester Green, 
who will spend a year in graduate study at Duke 


University. 


JAMES Herron HALSEY, assistant to E. Everett 
Cortright, president, Junior College of Con- 
necticut (Bridgeport), whose appointment as 
director, Hillerest School (Salisbury, Conn.), 
“was made publie recently” and was reported 
in ScHooL anp Society, September 4, “has de- 
cided to decline the new offer and will remain in 
his present capacity at the college.” 


Mary Loyetrr SMALLWoop, dean of women and 
professor of education, Kent (Ohio) State Uni- 
versity, has sueceeded Jane L. Jones as dean of 
women, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 
The resignation of Dr. Jones was reported in 
ScHOOL AND Society, August 21. 

Harry S. GAanpers, dean, School of Eduea- 
tion, Syracuse (N. Y.) University, assumed the 
acting deanship of the Graduate School, Sep- 


tember 9, sueceeding William L. Bray, retired. 


YEORGE ROWLAND COLLINS, associate dean, 
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School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finanee, 
New York University, has been appointed acting 
dean, Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, to sueceed A. Wellington Taylor, who has 
been granted a year’s leave of absence to be 
followed by retirement in September, 1944. Dr. 
Taylor has served the deanship sinee the college 
was established twenty-three years ago. 

THE REVEREND JOHN P. Correr, C.M., has 
been appointed to sueceed the Reverend Charles 
B. Renholz, C.M., as headmaster, St. John’s 
Preparatory School (Brooklyn, N. Y.), as an- 
nouneed by William J. Mahoney, C.M., presi- 
dent, St. John’s University, September 4. 

Henry D. Tirrany, Jr., former president, 
Leicester (Mass.) Junior College, has been ap- 
pointed headmaster, Bancroft School, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

James G. JOHNSON, head of the division of 
journalism and director of publicity, Rider Col- 
lege (Trenton, N. J.), has been appointed head 
of the department of journalism and director 
of publicity, Midland College, Fremont, Nebr. 

Barpara L. Buscu has been appointed head 
of the department of art, Albion (Mich.) Col- 
lege, to sueceed Charles Le Clair, resigned. 

H. C. Brier, former associate professor of 
geography, the George Peabody College for 
Teachers (Nashville, Tenn.), has been appointed 
head of the department of geography, State 
Teachers College, Troy, Ala. 

THE following are among promotions in rank 
announced by the George Washington Univer- 
sity (Washington, D. C.), September 4: Carville 
Dickinson Benson, to a professorship of law; 
to associate professorships—Burnice Herman 
Jarman, edueation, DeWitt Clinton Knowles, 
Jr., chemistry, Helen Bennett Lawrence, phys- 
ical education for women, Ernest Sewall Shep- 
hard, George Winchester Stone, Jr., and Fred 
Salisbury Tupper, English, and Donald Steven- 
son Watson, economies; to assistant professor- 
ships—Elizabeth Burtner, physical education 
for women, Maurice Harold Irvine, English, 
and Edith Elizabeth Mortensen, zoology. 

CLARENCE R. WoLEVER has been appointed as- 
sistant professor of edueation, Extension Divi- 
sion, the Pennsylvania State College, to sueceed 
Vernon G. Schaefer, who resigned to accept a 
post as personnel director, RCA, Lancaster, Pa. 
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Roatp F. Campseui, director, William M. 
Stewart School, University of Utah, has sent to 
ScHOOL AND SOcIETY an 
changes in staff. 


announcement of 
Virginia Merrill, directing 
teacher of the second grade, sueceeds Wanda 
Robertson, on leave as director of eurriculum, 
War Relocation Center, Topaz (Utah); Mar- 
garet Davis, English, 
James L. Jarrett, who has been appointed in- 
structor in philosophy in the university; Marion 


G. Merkeley, instruetor in social studies, sue- 


instructor in sueceeds 


ceeds Melvin Strong, on leave as director of eur- 
riculum, War Relocation Center, Manzanar 
(Calif.) ; Hazel Klink, instruetor in health and 
physical education, succeeds Bernice Ensign, on 
leave as hospital director of recreation for the 
American Red Cross; and Marianne Vincent, 
assistant in art and remedial instruetion, sue- 
ceeds Shirley Cannon, resigned. 

CoLONEL Fioyp D. Car.Lock has succeeded 
Colonel John §. Pratt as professor of military 
science and tactics and commandant, Army 
Specialized Training Program, Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY announces the following 
appointments: Elizabeth Kristine Nottingham, 
assistant professor of sociology, Wheaton Col- 
lege (Norton, Mass.), assistant professor of 
sociology; Marta Vergara Chamudes, of Middle- 
bury (Vt.) Spanish; 
Helen Jean Moore; of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, instructor in English; Eleanor Elizabeth 
Solomon, assistant in zoology, Mount Holyoke 
College, instructor in biology; and Ruth M. 
White and Denora Elizabeth Ecker, instructors 
in physical education, all at Neweomb College. 
Mark Pendleton Hale has been named assistant 
professor in the School of Social Work, and 
Thornton P. Terhune, associate professor of 
juropean history, counseling director of stu 


College, instruetor in 


dents in the armed forces. 

THe NEA has appointed the following com 
mittee to conduct an investigation of the schools 
in New York City (see SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
August 14): Orville C. Pratt, former superin 
tendent of schools, Spokane (Wash.), chair- 
man; Ernest O. Melby, chancellor, University 
of Montana; Mabel. Studebaker, science teacher, 
Erie (Pa.); and Donald DuShane, executive 
secretary, National Commission to Defend De- 


moeracy through Education, NEA. The com- 
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mittee held private sessions in New York, Sep- 
tember 13-14, at which “leading school officials 
and representatives of civic and educational 
groups” Later the will 
reconvene to hold public hearings. 


appeared. committee 


J. PAUL SELSAM, associate professor of Euro- 
pean history, the Pennsylvania State College, 
has accepted a post as field organizer and in- 
spector for the Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation Operations. 


SAUL GERALD COHEN, of the Harvard Con- 
verse Memorial Laboratory, is working with 
William G. Young, chairman of the department 


DP) 


of chemistry, University of California (Los 
Angeles), under a national research fellowship. 
According to a report from the university, this 
is the “first specific assignment of this kind in 
the record of the campus.” 


CHARLES W. MacLean, former principal, 
Oriskany (N. Y.) High School, has been ap- 
pointed manager, School Service Department, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany (East Pittsburgh, Pa.), to succeed R. E. 
Williams, who will devote his full time to teeh- 
nical and research activities. 

Hau HerMAN, secretary, U. S. Junior Cham- 
ber of Commeree, ‘a supplementary educational 
organization dedicated to developing leadership 
capabilities in young men,” has sent the 
following information to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY: 
“It may be of interest to readers... that two 
school men are serving on the Executive Com- 
mittee... Mearns 
T. Gates, principal, Pomeroy (Wash.) High 
School, is serving his second year as vice-presi- 
dent on War Karl O. 
Werwath, registrar and instructor in economies, 
Milwaukee School of Engineering, is vice-presi- 
dent on Public Relations. ... It is the first time 
. . that two educators have 


as national vice-presidents. 


Services and Awards; 


within recent years . 
served simultaneously on the Executive Com- 
mittee.” 

Byron 8. HOLLINSHEAD, president, Scranton- 
Keystone Junior College (La Plume, Pa.), has 
been given a year’s leave of absence to accept 
a research fellowship in education, Harvard 


University. 


VERNON G. SorreE.u, head of the department 
of business administration, University of New 
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Mexico, who is on leave of absence for service 
with the OPA, has been transferred from the 
post of state price administrator to that of act- 
ing price administrator for the Rocky Mountain 
region with headquarters in Denver. He sue- 
ceeds A. D. Kaplan, who resigned to become a 


member of the National Planning Board. 


Mary Watson, principal, Stronghurst School, 
Bernalillo County (N. M.), assumed the post of 
director of elementary education for the state, 
last June. 


L. B. RusHeon, principal, Greenwood (La.) 
High School, has sueceeded Roscoe H. White 
as assistant superintendent of schools, Caddo 
Parish, La. Mr. White’s appointment to the 
superintendency was reported in SCHOOL AND 
Society, July 31. 


THomas F. Power, whose appointment as 
acting superintendent of schools, Worcester 
(Mass.), was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
August 28, was elected to the superintendency, 
September 3. 


RupotpexH G. Scuuuz, Jr., for the past eight 
years president, Carthage (Ill.) College, re- 
signed, September 1, to accept the pastorate 
of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Knoxville, 


Tenn. 


CHARLES L. Raprr, dean, College of Business 
Administration, and William H. Berwald, head 
of the department of music, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, were retired, September 1. Dean Raper 
had served the university since 1920, Dr. Ber- 
wald, since 1892. 


Recent Deaths 

GeorGIA Louise CHAMBERLAIN, former in- 
structor in religious education, Extension Divi- 
sion, the University of Chicago, died, Septem- 
ber 6, at the age of eighty-one years. Miss 
Chamberlain, who was well known as an author 
and edueator, had been associated with the Chau- 
tauqua Institute as examiner (1882-93), diree- 
tor of the summer sessions (1893-98), and asso- 
ciate director of religious work, 1912-33. She 
served the University of Chicago (1920-29) as 
an instructor and as executive of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, 1890-1935. Miss 
Chamberlain was the author of a number of 
articles and books, among which are: “Intro- 
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duction to the Bible for Teachers of Children,” 
“The Hebrew Prophets, Patriots, and Leaders 
of Israel,’ and “Making the Bible Live,” the 
last-named published in 1939. 


WILLIAM JOSEPH MarTIN, president emeritus, 
Davidson, (N. C.) College, died, September 7, 
at the age of seventy-four years. Dr. Martin 
had served as professor of science (1888-89), 
Presbyterian College (Clinton, S. C.); instrue- 
tor in chemistry (1892-96), University of Vir- 
ginia, and as adjunct professor (1890-91), 
Chambers professor (1896-12), bursar (1896— 
99), proctor (1908-12), and president (1912- 
29), Davidson College. 


WitutiAM CHANDLER SMITH, former chief, 
division of adult education, New York State 
Education Department, died, September 7. Mr. 
Smith, who was seventy-four years old at the 
time of his death, had served in superintend- 
encies of schools in Illinois and Indiana and 
was at one time director of the Winonah Tech- 
nical Institute, Indianapolis. He served as di- 
rector of the Troy (N. Y.) Vocational School 
(1913-1918) and as chief of the division of 
adult edueation from 1918 until his retirement, 
1939. 


CHARLOTTE D. BONNER, who was a member of 
the pioneer American teaching group in the 
Philippine Islands that helped to establish a 
school system immediately after the Spanish- 
American War, and who served the schools for 
thirteen years, died, September 7, at the age of 
sixty-five years. 


CHARLES RayMonD ATKINSON, former head 
of the department of commerce, Arizona State 
College (Tempe), and well-known 
economist, died, September 8, at the age of 
seventy-eight years. Dr. Atkinson had served 
as superintendent of schools (1892-98), Jeffer- 
son County, Table Rock (1898-99), Edgar 
(1899-1900), York (1900-03), all in Nebraska, 
and in Sheridan (Wyo.), 1903-08. He was 
head of the department of history and polities 
(1911-12), Ursinus College (Collegeville, Pa.) ; 
head of the department of economics and poli- 
ties (1912-16), Lawrence College (Appleton, 
Wise.) ; dean, College of Economics, Marquette 
University (1916-23); associate professor of 
business administration (1923-28), University 
of Washington; professor of economics and 


Teachers 
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business (1928-30), Hillsdale 


(Mich.) College; professor of economies and 


administration 


business administration (1931-32), Ohio North- 
ern University, and at Arizona State Teachers 
College, 1932 until his retirement, 1936. He 
wrote extensively in the field of economies, but 
was perhaps best known for his simplified chart 
of “Roberts Rules of Order.” 

CuHAaRLES McLEAN ANDREWS, emeritus Far- 
nam professor of American history, Yale Uni- 
versity, died, September 9, at the age of eighty 
years. Dr. Andrews, who was considered the 
leading authority on the American colonial 
period, had served as associate professor and 
professor of history (1889-1907), Bryn Mawr 
(Pa.) College; professor of history (1907-10), 
the Johns Hopkins University; and Farnam 
professor of American history (1910-31), Yale 
Dr. 


many books, among them “The Colonial Period 


University. Andrews was the author of 


of American History” in four volumes, “A 
Short History of England,” and “The Boston 
and the Move- 


Merchants Non-Importation 


ment.” 

LaurRA Branson LINvILLE, former executive 
secretary, New York Teachers Guild, died, Sep- 
tember 10, at the age of fifty years. In 1920, 
Mrs. Linville became co-principal with her sis- 
ter, Katherine F. Branson, of the Katherine 
Branson School (Ross, Calif.), and eontinued 
teaching until she married the late Henry R. 
Linville in 1931. 


Coming Events 

THE National Association for Nursery Edu- 
eation will hold its 10th biennial meeting in 
Boston, October 22-25. This will be a work- 
study conference on “The Community Serves 
the Child in War and Peace.” The problems 
of young children, “intensified by present war 
conditions, can only be solved by persons inter- 
ested in protecting and improving health, wel- 
fare, and education. Despite travel curtailment 
it is hoped that, because of the vital need for 
co-ordinated planning and action, as many lead- 
ers in the field as possible will make an effort 
to participate.” 

THE annual meeting of the National Council 
for the Social Studies, originally scheduled for 
Chicago, November 25-27, has been canceled in 
order to prevent unnecessary travel. In a letter 
to the seeretary of the council, Joseph B. East- 
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man, director, ODT, wrote: “This action . . . is 
an admirable example of public-spirited co-op- 


eration in the government’s program for volun- 
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tary curtailment of civilian travel. ... Members 
of the council are helping to assure satisfactory 


performance of a vital war job.” 


Shorter Papers... 





SOME ADVANTAGES OF ABOLISHING 
THE GRADING SYSTEM 


Custom becomes so well entrenched that we 
sometimes cling to outmoded methods or plans 
long after they have outlived their usefulness. 
Such seems to be the case with our present sys- 
tem of dividing the school period into grades— 
first grade, second grade, eleventh grade, twelfth 
grade, ete. 

Such a system could probably be abolished 
only against the opposition of very powerful 
One of the chief obstacles lies in the 
fact that grades have a definitive meaning to 


Lorces. 
parents and teachers. If a child is, say, nine 
years old and in the fourth grade, we say he is 
“properly placed”; and to his parents that fact 
If they did 


not have such a progress standard to judge by, 


indicates “satisfactory progress.” 


they would lose a certain sense of seeurity— 
often a false sense—concerning the child’s prog- 
ress. 

Likewise, the grade-by-grade progression of 
the child is satisfying to teachers, who judge 
their own success partially in terms of the per- 
centage of children who pass. 

This grading system had its chief value dur- 
ing the period, fifty or seventy-five years ago, 
when, particularly at the secondary level, edu- 
cation was somewhat competitive and only the 
more capable “scholars” were considered worthy 
of a full academie training. 

But the education 


modified. 


been 
Today we make secondary edueation 


purposes of have 
compulsory for many students; and theoreti- 
cally at least, an elementary education is com- 
pulsory for all children, regardless of their 
academie ability or lack of it. 

Under the older system, with specifie subject- 
matter learnings held as requirements, the 
grading system was a logical means of measur- 
ing the child’s progress toward the ultimate goal 
of aecademie accomplishment. But today the 
goal is different. It is modified to place stress 
upon adjustment, upon preparation for citizen- 


ship and the worthy home membership of each 


person, regardless of his intellectual endow- 
ments. 

We no longer can say, as did the superin- 
tendent of one large school system in 1860, in 
speaking of children of low ability, that “there 
is no diffieulty, for they will either take a hint 
from their own averages, and bid us good-bye, 
or they will very quietly, and ‘unknown to fame,’ 
pass out at the end of their time... .”? Nor 
ean we deny responsibility for them in the 
words of another early superintendent who dis- 
missed the inequalities of children’s mental en- 
dowments and opposed provisions for meeting 
their individual needs by saying that “we should 
recollect that this distribution is made by a 
higher power than our own, and that it is 
fruitless to confound the eternal distinetions of 
things.’’? 

In brief, we attempt today to meet the in- 
dividual needs and interests of each child; we 
require attendance; and, in so doing, we at- 
tempt to equip each child individually to make 
his best possible contribution to society and to 
achieve his best individual adjustment. 

Edueation under these changing objectives has 
necessarily come to include much diagnosis and 
guidance. Both the fact that attendance is 
compulsory and the fact that educational guid- 
ance has assumed an individualized character 
seem to suggest that the grading system has out- 
lived its usefulness. The child no longer merely 
attends until he has learned a certain required 
amount of facts and skills. Instead, he attends 
until he has reached a specified age; and we 
recognize the fact that what constitutes satis- 
factory performance for one child does not 
necessarily constitute satisfactory performance 
for another. 

What value, then, has the traditional scheme 
of grade-placement? It would seem much better 
simply to say that a given child is in his fourth 
year or that he is studying a specified subject. 

1 Thirty-first Annual Report of the Commission- 
ers of the Public Schools of the City of Baltimore, 
1860, p. 197. 

2 Annual Report of the School Committee of the 
City of Boston, 1859, pp. 24-25. 
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Then, without the restrictions which a fixed 
grade-label places upon him, he could study at 
his level of interest and understanding in each 
subject. 

This plan would mean that all children would 
be certificated in terms of attendance and it 
would suggest that all marking should be in 
terms of “Satisfactory” and “Unsatisfactory” 
to indieate not merely the quantitative achieve- 
ment of the child but the judgment of his teach- 
ers and counselors concerning his efforts, his at- 
titudes, and his relative growth—growth judged 
in the light of his capacities and his former rates 
of progress. 

Abandonment of the fixed plan of grade- 
placement would seem to promise these educa- 
tional improvements : 

(1) A breaking down of the present reluctance of 
many teachers to give special promotions, since the 
system of promotions would no longer be on an 
annual and grade basis but would be on a subject 
basis, the child simply shifting from subject to 
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subject somewhat as students now do in college or 
on a modified contract plan; 

(2) Avoidance of the humiliation for both par- 
ents and pupils when a child’s academic learning 
capacities are limited; consequently 

(3) An encouraging of the tendency to select 
subjects that are within the range of a child’s 
capacities since less emphasis would rest upon the 
traditional and the academic as such; 

(4) Improved school attendance due to better 
adjustment of the individual program to the child’s 
interests and needs; 

(5) Improved teaching and discipline, since 
teachers would be able to focus more attention upon 
individual growth and individual needs of the child 
and less attention upon the raw achievement scores 
of the class; 

(6) Better guidance, since the program could be 
adapted to the child without being restricted by our 
present concepts of age-grade norms, 

Dovetas EK. Lawson 

SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL 

UNIVERSITY, 
CARBONDALE 


Correspondence ... 





JOHN LEROY CLIFTON, 1881-1943 

So little has been said regarding John Leroy 
Clifton, who died in April, 1943, either in the 
educational press or in the daily press that it 
seems just to add a few items about his services 
to the cause of publie education. Professor 
Clifton, who at his death was sixty-one years of 
age, was educated entirely in Ohio local and 
state public institutions and gave his time en- 
tirely to such interests—an Ohio man through- 
out. For two years (1913-15) he had been 
assistant state superintendent of schools, and 
for four years (1927-31) state superintendent 
of publie instruction and director of education 
—an expanded office to enable the state to em- 
ploy a competent man despite the unwise con- 
stitutional provision fixing the salary of the 
state superintendent at the absurd figure of 
$3,000 a year. The combined offices are paid 
more than twice this amount. 

The Ohio chiefs have been drawn from two 
fields, straight party polities and actually sue- 
cessful veteran educators. Generally, when men 
have been taken for political ends and from 
political motives, they have had at least some 
show of educational experience, such as a high- 





school teaching position. But Professor Clifton 
was chosen on merit; he had excellent training 
aceording to Ohio standards, good edueational 
experience in the publie schools, and experience 
in the state educational department itself. 
Upon being omitted from his high position in 
1931, he returned to Ohio State University as 
a full professor, in which service he died. 
Those who know American education are well 
aware that the people of Ohio are mistaken in 
their opinion that Ohio has the best public 
schools and state institutions of higher learn 
ing in all the land. Especially in and since 
the Great Depression, the educational interests 
of Ohio have suffered severely, not only in the 
rural districts, not only in the great cities, but 
also in the six state-supported higher institu- 
tions. Though Professor Clifton was a through- 
and-through Ohio man, he was far from acqui- 
escent in this surrender of educational interests 
to sordid misealeulations. His resistance to the 
grinding and heavy pressures of the misguided 
taxpayers, using their local politicians to cut 
costs, hold down progress, reduce activities, 
bore seriously upon his strength and energies 
as a teacher of school administration and ad 
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viser of many socially minded citizens, and had 
an unfavorable effect upon his longevity. 
John L. Clifton was a genial, vigorous, alert 
man of superior natural gifts. He had per- 
sonal friends in every one of the 88 counties of 
Ohio. 
WiuuiaM KE. CHANCELLOR 
Lima, OHIO 


WHEN ARE HIGH-SCHOOL COURSES 
“COLLEGE-PREPARATORY”? 

In ScnHoout AND Society, April 11, 1942, Pro- 
fessors Blayne and Kaulfers, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, urge high schools to offer language 
work independent of college requirements be- 
cause statistics show, they claim, that high- 
school language study is not really “college- 
preparatory.” Stanford University (1940) and 
the University of Kansas (1932) studies reveal 
that “only three pupils out of a beginning for- 
eign-language class of 35 students in a high 
school are likely to continue the same language 
in college,” and of these three “only one is likely 
to major in college in the language taken in 
high school.” From this, the conelusion is 
drawn that continuing students and majors rep- 
resent so small a proportion of the original 
group that the high-school course cannot prop- 
erly be called college-preparatory. 

Without here questioning the statistics, I sub- 
mit some further and long overdue considera- 
tions of the inferences drawn and drawable 
from them, plus a few other pertinent matters. 
Of the original 35 students it would be signifi- 
cant to reveal why those 35 chose the high-school 
language they did. A few doubtless found 
themselves ill-equipped in one way or another 
for suecess in that field of study. How many? 
Still others, for one reason or another, and 
whatever their earlier intentions may have been, 
failed to go to college. How many? In any 
case, the numbers three and one must represent 
significantly, therefore, a proportion not of the 
original number, 35, but of a number consider- 
ably smaller, possibly as small as seven. While 
it may still be true that, for only three out of 35, 

1 Although survival rates have been rising, na- 
tional statistics for four groups covering the years 
1928 through 1934 show that only 20 per cent or 
less of high-school freshmen become college fresh- 
men. (See ‘‘ Biennial Survey of Education in the 


United States Statistical Summary of Education 
1937-38,’’ U. 8. Office of Education, Bulletin 1940, 
No. 2, Table 36, p. 38.) 
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high-school language led to direct continuation 
in college, it is incorrect to infer that the high- 
school course, the college course, or the high- 
school-eollege relationship is at fault. Indeed, 
the proportion of continuers in the group that 
went to college would seem to be very high, thus 
suggesting a satisfactory and high correlation 
of high-school and college work. 

In many high schools—in Kansas, in spite of 
official State Department of Education guides 
to the contrary—the typical two-year language 
course is offered usually to freshmen and sopho- 
mores, or sometimes to sophomores and juniors, 
but not to juniors and seniors. From this there 
results a very long interval of 15 to 27 months 
between the high-school language course and the 
college course, an interval which my colleague, 
E. F. Engel, in the above-mentioned Kansas 
study found a chief reason for the mortality in 
our now-reduced group of 35.2 Even the best 
memory dims appreciably in two years, and this 
lapse of time leads inevitably to timidity and 
fear of being at a disadvantage, if not actually 
in danger of failure, in the continuing college 
course. “So,” says Johnny, “I liked French, 
but I guess I’ll take up Spanish. I hear that’s 
an important language, too.” Others of the 35 
will be interested in business training, pass a 
proficiency test in the high-school language, and 
discontinue foreign languages altogether—not 
because they like French or Spanish less but 
because they like economies, accounting, ete., 
more. Some undergraduate professional schools 
(e.g., engineering) have no language require- 
ment but do require the student to follow such 
a prescribed schedule of studies for four years 
that it is difficult and often impossible for him 
to elect a language course in continuation of his 
high-school studies. Poor or mediocre grades 
in high school are another frequent factor in 
the mortality. Often, too, even when the stu- 
dent’s grades were good, he has no feeling of 
assurance in the language field studied and an 
uncertain command of essential elements, a con- 
dition all too frequently attributable to incom- 
petent teaching. Some of these mortality fac- 
tors—notably the forgetting interval and poor 
teaching—could be corrected from within the 
high-school system without seeking explanations 
outside. 


2This last factor Messrs. B. and K. note, but 
not in connection with the history of the 35. 
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Messrs. B. and K. imply that high-school lan- 
guage study is not significantly “college-pre- 
paratory” unless the same language is continued 
in college. This view logically extended soon 
becomes an evident absurdity. If continuation 
were the test and if the whole high-school 
schedule of activities were evaluated in this 
light, we should immediately throw out most of 
the content of high-school life. Apply this sta- 
tistical test to American history or to physies, 
to football or to the bass drum. Lack of time, 
lack of interest, poor preparation on account of 
ability or teaching or both, changed and chang- 
ing interests, conflicting curricular requirements 
—one or more of these and other reasons will 
be found to account for any particular student’s 
discontinuance of his activity in almost any 
field. The American-history student may have 
passed over to European or Latin-American his- 
tory or to biological sciences, the physics novice 
to engineering or to English literature, the foot- 
baller to soecer or cross-country or boxing, or 
maybe just golf, and the bass drummer to the 
podium itself. And in no ease do we therefore 
conclude that the high-school courses and ac- 
tivities pursued were not “college-preparatory.” 
Continuation is simply neither the exclusive nor 
the crucial test. 

The meaning of the second statistical finding 
—one college major out of the 35 high-school 
beginners—is far from clear. In the first place 
the number “one” is no more significant in re- 
lation to 35 than “three” has been shown to be; 
its significant relationship is with the three who 
continued their high-school language. That one 
third of these continuers was found to develop 
into majors is far from constituting a censure 
of their preparation. It is doubtless safe to say 
that none of the larger fields of departmental 
majors which in college continue high-school 
subjects can claim to have held anywhere near 
so high a proportion of their freshmen. In any 
case, the statistics given, without comparative re- 
lationship with those for other continuation sub- 
jects, such as English, mathematies, and history, 
have only a dubious subjective meaning. The 
major fallacy, however, lies in the assumption 
that one out of 35 is a small part and that high- 
school-language study should produce more col- 
lege majors in order to be considered “college- 
preparatory.” Why? Would the ideal be, on 
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the contrary, that all high-school language stu- 
dents become majors in that language? If it 
were, how could any student major in political 
science, bacteriology, philosophy, or any one of 
the many other subject fields not offered in high- 
school curricula? And, of course, besides his 
German, for example, the high-school boy or 
girl studies English and history and mathe- 
matics and other subjects; he could hardly 
major in all of them. Yet only those subjects 
(1) he continues in college and/or (2) in which 
he majors in college Messrs. B. and K. would by 
implication consider “college-preparatory.” 
Obviously, the conception of what is “college- 
preparatory” held by high schools and colleges 
alike is much broader than this, and foreign- 
language study is rightly included for a host of 
separable but interrelated reasons. These rea- 
sons have been too often listed for repetition 
here but they relate to three general types of 
beneficial acquisition for the student: (1) a 
linguistie tool (a key, a weapon, a means, ete.) ; 
(2) knowledge of foreign things and people (the 
essential matter of any real—i.e., comparative— 
understanding of civilizations and cultures, in- 
eluding our own) ; (3) a critical attitude toward 
all human thought and expression which is de- 
veloped by the mental operations of analysis 
and synthesis (in linguistic form and structure) 
and of exact and often refined definition (in lexi- 
con). These categories have to do, of course, 
not only with matter and process, but also with 
attitudes. For any or all of these kinds of ben- 
efit colleges continue to hold foreign languages 
among the pre-eminently preparatory subjects, 
whether they are continued in college or not. 
To sever the high-school course from college 
requirements and to establish it independently 
requires specification. What do colleges require 
that it is undesirable for high schools to pro- 
duce? What difference does it make whether 
the product is going on to college or not? Is ita 
question of standards? School boards and par- 
ents have a right to know. In my experience, 
most college entrance requirements are minima, 
prescribing basic achievements; choice of mate- 
rial and methods is left to the individual school 
or teacher. The examinations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board are not among the 
easiest, but several schools regularly prepare 
their students for the two-year language ex- 
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amination in one year. And, in general, col- 
lege-entrance requirements in languages are not 
formidable in extent or quantity of matter to 
be controlled; they are really exacting only as 
regards accuracy. But this is true of any ex- 
amining or checking device. They are designed 


to insure a minimum standard of attainment 
knowledge or performance skill in the entering 
student. It is difficult 


accomplished in the high-school course by elim- 


to see what would be 


ination of such a testing standard except a low- 
ering of achievement levels and a further soft- 
ening of publie edueation. Far from being a 
hindrance to high-school initiative and a contri- 
bution to inertia, college-entrance requirements 
are a stimulus and a challenge—to school, 
teacher, and student alike. 

Possibly, Mesrs. B. and K. were referring not 
to entrance requirements, which are frequently 
non-existent, but to language requirements for 
a college degree. These vary widely among in- 
stitutions from a brief period of study to stiff 
tests of proficiency. Sometimes, high-school 
study alone can fully meet degree requirements. 
When it cannot, it has ideally a preparatory 
character that is even more direct and specific. 

The high-school majority representative, how- 
ever, neither enters college nor takes a degree. 
Yet the situation is not fundamentally different 
for him. His object is to aequire certain things 
of educational value, either irrespective of the 
unknown life and experience to which he will 


proceed from high school, or in technical equip- 


i. oe 
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ment useful and applicable in particular pur- 
One of the aims of college language re- 
quirements is to assure a basis for general suc- 
cess in college as well as success in continuation 
or applied use of the particular language. This 
is likewise the aim of the high school: that the 
student’s little French, German, or Spanish shall 
grow, with use or study, in college or elsewhere; 


suits. 


that the high-school course shall provide a basis 
for such growth. And it is precisely here, in 
growth—in both the planting and the whole eul- 
tivation-fertilization process necessary to growth 
—that high-school and college courses find ecom- 
mon In the absence of high-school prep- 
aration, the college has to do the preparatory 


sause,. 


job; without the colleges the high-school course 
is ever in danger of becoming another of those 
educational perversions—the terminal or “blind- 
alley” course, the “dead-end kid” of the eur- 
riculum. 

Colleges are not smugly satisfied with their 


requirements. Serutiny is constant, revision 


frequent. Colleges are much more concerned 
than formerly with the integration of high- 


school and college study and experience. They 
are more than ready to co-operate with the high 
schools in the endless working toward the elu- 
sive solution of their common problem—the edu- 
ational growth of maturing young men and 
women. 
W. H. SHOEMAKER 
CHAIRMAN, DEPARTMENT OF 
ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES, 
THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 





EDUCATION FOR TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 

Education Faces the Future. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


By I. B. BerK- 
SON. 1943. 
$3.50. 

In these days when we are sustained in the 
present by a vision of the future, the education 
of tomorrow is a source of interesting and fruit- 
Dr. Berkson, always a cour- 
ageous thinker, makes his explorations but not 


ful speculation. 


without constant and understanding reference 

to the determining contribution of the past. 
And this retrospect is always an intelligent 

preparation for appraising what lies ahead. 


Because of the challenge of the day, we are 
likely to forget that our public-school system 
was born in struggle and compromise with exist- 
ing social and economic institutions. It did not 
spring, Athena-like, out of the idealism of the 
young Republic, rooted in the deep faith of its 
leaders in democracy. The most serious oppo- 
sition, Paul Monroe reminds us, “came from the 
legislature; . . . the most humiliating to the 
friends of education, from the schoolmasters.” 
Vested interests were on the front battle lines 
against public education and received substan- 
tial support from the Tories who feared an edu- 
cated citizenry. It is indeed a far ery from 
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those distressing beginnings to the public educa- 
tional system that we cherish this day and that 
we envision in the peace of tomorrow. 

Dr. Berkson is at home on mountain tops from 
which he surveys with clarity the flow of con- 
flicting ideologies and discerns with even greater 
clarity the essentials of the intellectual terrain 
But he seems uncom- 
fortable in the foothills and more so in the 
plains and the valleys. 


which we have inherited. 


However, he gives us a 
grand sweep of the history of education and 
enables his readers to see present educational 
theory and practice as the resultant of diver- 
gent and supplementing forces of the past, both 
remote and immediate. 

The book is in three sections: Education and 
the Changing Liberal Philosophy; Progressive 
Edueation in Transition; School and Society in 
an Age of Reconstruction. To encompass, in 
one small book, all the material necessary to 
meet the promise of these three sub-titles re- 
quires a gift for organization, the courage to 
eliminate, and a rare skill for synthesis. In 
these pages one finds a history of human thought 
and idealism. To the intelligent, creative teacher 
who regards his appointed task as the quicken- 
ing of the maturing process, Dr. Berkson gives, 
not a ready-made philosophy of education and 
of living, but rather the material out of which a 
guiding liberal idealism may be formulated. He 
fits the elements of his design together with a 
deep coneern for the traditional laws of rhythm, 
balance, and harmony. 

To be sure, there is inherent danger in these 
nicely conceived designs—oversimplification and 
the elimination of the jarring elements that tend 
to distort the pattern—from which the author 
does not always escape. In his study of liberal- 
ism we expect more about John Stuart Mill, the 
pioneer of socialists represented by St. Simon 
and Fourier, and the Fabians and Christian 
sociologists. 

Dr. Berkson is a realist who frees himself 
from the grip of provincialism. His section on 
“Emerging Ideas of a New Society” gives the 
teacher a working concept of democracy that 
an be implemented in the classroom. To him, 
the purpose of education is to enable the indi- 
vidual to fit into a plan of living that resolves 
the great economic and spiritual conflicts and 
thus prepares him to become a contributor to 
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the community. His conception of education is 
dynamie and conceived in terms of contributive 
social life. 

The author regards the Progressive idea in 
education as the embodiment of the genuine 
liberalism—a liberalism that springs from our 
best democratic traditions and promises to carry 
them into the day-by-day thinking of a reeon- 
The teacher finds, in Dr. Berk- 
son’s book, the theory of Progressive edueation, 


structed society. 


the social and psychological structure to support 
it, and the reasons which lead others, equally 
The class- 


room practitioner who seeks routine procedures 


professionally minded, to reject it. 


and a fixed set of directions will be disap- 
pointed. The author has a profound respect 
for the ability of teachers to evolve a modus 
operandi which will earry out their educational 
philosophies. 

Here, too, teachers find summaries of many 
of the time-honored debates in which they and 
their predecessors have participated: culture vs. 
bread-and-butter education; positive teaching or 
teaching for indoctrination vs. giving “both 
sides,” as if all vital questions resolve themselves 
into either-or alternatives; education to achieve 
a preconceived human pattern vs. education for 
self-expression and creative living; the concept 
of the child-centered school vs. society-centered 
education. True, these are old questions and the 
author, as may be expected, does not speak the 
final and the decisive word, but he gives a nicely 
each. He undermines 


balaneed discussion of 


stubborn adherence and encourages eagerness 
that truth rather than triumph may prevail. 
Dr. Berkson helps students of education to 
see the rationale in the past; he leads them to 
the gates of the future, but he does not play the 
role of the prophet. 


systems of education, is helped to see the forces 


The reader meets many 


that produced them, and to essay a philosophy 
of edueation to sustain him in the erisis and 
in the period of inevitable reconstruction. In 
“Edueation Faces the Future,” 


not presume to delineate with exactness what 


its author does 


education sees ahead, although he gives an indi- 
sation of the outline as he sees it emerging. 
His own vision is colored by “Two conceptions 
which are associated . . . with the philosophy of 
idealism.” While he denies inevitable evolution 
toward goodness, he sees profound truth in the 
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potential becoming actual—that “the potential 
of the world is greater than the actual, that a 
thing is always more than we know it to be, that 
reality has an infinite capacity for good.” 

His second foundational conception is that 
ideas are alive, dynamic, and hence creative. 
“Ideas can become powerful instrumentalities 
for making a better world than the one we now 


Reborts... 
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have. . The new educational philosophy 
emerging must be a synthesis of these prin- 
ciples: a belief in the potentiality of the child, 
in the possibility of a better society, and in 
man’s power to direct his own future.” 
PauL KLAPPER 
QUEENS COLLEGE, 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 





A NEW PLAN FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF TEACHERS AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF COLORADO 

As an institution for the education of teach- 
ers, the liberal-arts college, whether a separate 
institution or a division of a university, has 
been seriously handicapped by the major-minor 
plan of specialization as it has developed in the 
past century. Requirements for graduation 
from the liberal-arts college have included spe- 
cialization to a degree not appropriate for the 
education of teachers in either elementary or 
secondary schools. In this respect the teachers 
colleges and small arts colleges, with all their 
limitations, have enjoyed a very important ad- 
vantage. 

The practice of requiring prospective gradu- 
ates to devote at least one third of their four 
years of study to a distributed sampling of 
various broad fields of knowledge and at least 
another to studies in some very small area or 
field, has rendered it impossible for students to 
be really well prepared in one broad field, e.g., 
history and the social studies or science, much 
less to be well prepared in two such broad fields. 

The typical graduate from the larger separate 
arts college or arts college in a university has 
majored and minored in some such combination 
economies and 


as physies and mathematies, 


political science, or vice versa. Few secondary 
schools have need for instructors so specialized. 
Rather the need is for teachers of all sciences, 
including mathematics, and for teachers of his- 
tory, economies, political science, geography, 
and sociology combined. In the teachers eol- 
lege or small arts college, majors could be had 
in broader fields, while in the university and 
con- 


larger college, areas of knowledge have 
tinued to be divided and subdivided—if for no 


other reason than to provide more department 
headships for ambitious professors or to insure 
enrollment for the highly specialized and usually 
highly attenuated courses in the upper brackets. 

At the University of Colorado, a provision has 
been made which goes far to correct this weak- 
ness in the academic education of teachers. 
Those students in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ence who are preparing to teach are not re- 
quired to pursue the conventional plan of re- 
quiring a major-minor concentration of at least 
50 semester hours of work, with not less than 
34 hours in the major. He or she may follow 
either one of two alternative plans. 

Plan A. (1) A broad fields major (e.g., sci- 
ence) of not less than 34 semester hours plus; (2) 
minor subject of not less than 16 hours which may 
be in any department of the university not included 
in the broad field; and (3) not less than 20 hours 
in education. 

Plan B. (1) Work in each of four subjects of 
not less than 16 semester-hours eredit each, and (2) 
not less than 20 hours in education. 

In either plan a total of not less than 50 semester 
hours in addition to at least 20 semester hours in 
education is required. 


These two plans in more detail are as follows: 


DISTRIBUTED MAJOR PLAN FOR TEACHERS 

Distributed majors preparing themselves for pro- 
fessional-education positions should be guided by 
the following: 

1. Any student selecting education as one field 
may choose one of the following fields as part of 
his major area—home economies, physical educa- 
tion, fine arts, or music. (One may not for a B.A. 
or B.S. degree have a major in the College of Arts 
and Science in any one of these four fields.) 

2. For students with education as one field, the 
pattern of the distributed major must be in accord 
with one of the following plans: 
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Plan A 


a. Edueation not less than 20 semester hours. 

b. A ‘*broad’?’ field, not less than 34 semester 
The broad fields are (1) history, eco- 
nomies, geography, political science, and sociology ; 


hours. 


2) seienee, including physics, chemistry, zoology, 
botany, biology, geology, physical geography; (3) 
English language, literature and speech; (4) for- 
eign languages; (5) business and economics-polit- 
ical-seience. 

c. A subject field of not less than 16 hours. The 
subject field may be one of the four fields listed 
under 1, above, or any field in which a student may 
In the 
ease of a foreign language, the 16 hours in a sub- 


major in the College of Arts and Sciences. 


ject field to be in courses based upon two years of 
high-school study of the language or the equivalent 
thereof. English are not 
counted toward fulfilling the requirements either 


Hours in freshman 
in a broad field or in a subject field. 

In the broad field in history, social studies, 
and geography, not less than 12 hours must be his- 
tory and not less than 6 in each of three of the 
following fields—economies, political science, sociol- 
ogy, and geography. 

In the broad field in science, not less than 14 
hours should be in one field and not less than 6 in 
each of the three other fields. (The four fields are 
physics, chemistry, geology-geography, and botany- 
zoology-biology. ) 

In the broad field in English not less than 16 
hours shall be in literature and not less than 5 in 
language and 4 in speech. 

In the broad field in foreign languages, not less 
than 12 hours beyond a first-year college course 
or its equivalent shall be in each of two languages. 

In the broad field in business and economics- 
political science, not less than 16 hours should be in 
courses offered by the School of Business for which 
credit in the College of Arts and Sciences is now 
or will be later authorized, and not less than 16 
hours in economics-political science of which at least 
8 shall be in economics. 


Plan B 


a. Education not less than 20 semester hours. 

b. Three subject fields of not less than 16 semes- 
ter hours each (for definition of subject fields see 
paragraph c, Plan A). 

3. For those ‘‘distributed-major’’ students one 
of whose fields is education, some representative 
of the department of education will act as co-adviser 
and student programs must be approved both by 
that representative and one of the regular advisers 
of ‘‘distributed-major’’ students. 
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The development and adoption of this plan 
in the College of Arts and Sciences required 
many conferences, much discussion, and much 
thought. All these, however, served to stimu- 
late interest and to provide greater orientation 
in the education of teachers. For the training 
of a teacher for the great majority of high- 
school positions, its superiority over the conven- 
tional major-minor plan obtaining in most uni- 
versities and arts colleges is both obvious and 
considerable. 

Haru R. DouGiass 

DIRECTOR, COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY IN WARTIME 

In March the American Library Association 
concluded a study of school libraries in wartime. 
Made possible by a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, this is one of three 
studies of library conversion to wartime services. 
The others consider public and college library 
changes. For the study of wartime adaptations 
of school libraries, information was supplied by 
state-school library supervisors, library admin- 
istrators of city school systems, and librarians in 
more than 225 individual schools throughout the 
country. Schools in five eastern and midwest 
states were visited and state-school administra- 
tors, superintendents, principals, and librarians 
were interviewed. From data received, an over- 
view of school-library conditions and activities 
of the past year was made. 

It was found that few if any libraries have 
remained undisturbed by present dislocations in 
the schools. Internal forces such as shifts in 
enrollment, crowded programs, enlarged and 
redirected curricula, changes in faculty person- 
nel, and external pressures such as the extension 
of the Selective Service Act, industry’s pull, 
fuel shortages, and even transportation curtail- 
ment have had repercussions in the school 
library. These factors have, in varying degrees, 
caused a drop in the number of books cireu- 
lated, a decrease in library attendance, and a 
change in the hourly distribution of library use. 
A much larger proportion of non-fiction mate- 
rials is being read and a correspondingly smaller 
amount of fiction. Modifications have also oe- 
curred in the character and amount of reference 
work carried on in the library. There has been 
a lowering of the age and calibre of student 
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assistants—though this has recently been some- 
what remedied by the Community Service Divi- 
sion of the Victory Corps. 

Other changes, however, have come as a result 
not only of pressures acting upon the library but 
of a policy deliberately initiated by that depart- 
ment. The library’s dual responsibility of eon- 
tributing to the enrichment of classroom instrue- 
tion and to the individual growth of boys and 
girls has taken on a decided wartime emphasis. 
First expression of this was the prompt pur- 
chase of books to satisfy student urges to ex- 
perience vicariously the thrill and danger of 
combat and to acquaint themselves more fully 
As the 
their 


with the men and machinery of battle. 
year progressed and the imminence of 
actual participation in the struggle grew, book 
selection in many schools kept pace with new 
detailed 
service and the 
requirements for admission to each. To “The 
Raft,” “Tally-ho,” and “R.A.F.” were added the 
latest war manual, service opportunity leaflet, 
army-navy tests, and “How to Get Along in the 


interests by providing information 


about the various branches of 


Army.” 

For the classroom program, now broadened to 
include consideration of the background of the 
war, the library was meantime stocking materials 
on the political issues involved, the countries 
concerned, and the tentative plans for post- 
war reconstruction. Indoetrination in democra- 
tic principles necessitated new books in history, 
biography, and political and socio-economic the- 
ory. The the schools in promoting 


hemispheric relations meant quantities of mate- 


part of 


rial on Latin Ameriea. In many classes new 
emphasis on current problems and the progress 
of the ealled for a flow of 


sources to bring out important events in the 


war continuing 
world panorama and to identify leaders and 
place names headlined in the news. 

In addition, most libraries felt an obligation 
to supplement formal classroom instruetion by 
providing information on timely subjects, or 
phases of subjects, which could not always be 
incorporated into an already too-full eurricu- 
lum, but which contribute to a more complete 
understanding of School 
libraries purchased and advertised materials on 


present conditions. 


topics as diversified as China, Russia, the South 
Pacific, victory gardening, rationing, and how 


to compute one’s income tax. 
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When, during the year, the schools developed 
a more intensive program to prepare high- 
school students for active participation in the 
war effort, either on the home front or in the 
armed forces, both teachers and students turned 
to the library for vital materials of instruction. 
Librarians report that both basie and enrich- 
ment materials had to be added for newly intro- 
duced courses in aerodynamics, navigation, 
meteorology, code, and nursing, for refocused 
and expanded courses in shop methods, radio, 
electricity, physical education, nutrition, geogra- 
phy, mathematics, physies, and chemistry. 

A multitude of sources have been tapped to 
procure all these new materials, the very dis 
covery of which challenged the resourcefulness 
and ingenuity of librarians. Outpourings of 
the daily press, the magazine field, new and old 
books have been examined for their potential 
usefulness. The publications of certain groups 
in the field of adolescent and adult education, 
such as the Public Affairs Committee, Foreign 
Poliey Association, Town Meeting of the Air, 
have been bought in toto, and/or duplicated in 
part. Librarians report that types of publica- 
tions earlier considered superfluous or too lim- 
ited or advanced for secondary-school use have 
been reconsidered in the light of their new 
utility. Technical handbooks, manufacturers’ 
catalogs, unit courses in shop practice appeared 
on library shelves. Education for Victory and 
the selected lists of government documents were 
searched regularly for government bulletins, 
maps, and other information. Bibliographies 
compiled by professional and edueational or- 
ganizations were scrutinized for possible pur- 
chase suggestions. 

As a result of the new additions, there have 
been both a redistribution of the subject fields 
in the library collection and a shift in emphasis 
in the common media of information. First in 
essential merit, because of timeliness, ease of 
acquisition, and clean-cut presentation, is the 
pamphlet. Relatively inexpensive at its highest 
cost and abundantly distributed, sometimes with- 
out charge, it has proved a boon to the library 
in these days of rapidly changing data. Maga- 
zines, already popular, have risen to new peaks 
of current usefulness. Maps, once associated 
with a motor journey or certain social-studies 
classes, now stir the imagination with their re- 
vised estimates of distance in an air age. They 
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serve to mark the fluctuating fortunes of Allied 
and Axis forces, to indicate the course of arms 
and foodstuffs dispatched from American shores, 
to point out the source of indispensable sup- 
plies, to tie this country in ever-tightening bonds 
to the rest of the world. The use of films has 
inereased as well, though their use is perhaps 
more frequent through departments other than 
the library. High in propaganda value and 
available from both American and foreign gov- 
ernments as well as from commercial sources, 
they demonstrate technical processes, army prac- 
tice, and civilian areas of service. Moreover, 
they aid in creating an understanding of na- 
tional characteristies of allies and enemies and 
of the aims for which both fight. Most libraries 
collect evaluated lists of educational films for 
the use of the departments charged with their 
selection. Reeordings, too, are disseminating 
war information. In many libraries there are 
provided recordings of Roosevelt, Churchill, 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, and others speaking on 
world issues. 
originally heard over the library radio. 
common, however, is the library function of 
calling attention to book, magazine, or pamphlet 
to explain and amplify the information received 
over the air, in preparation for later discussions 


In some instances these were 
More 


in the classroom. 

In supplying adequately the vast amount and 
infinite variety of materials necessary to sup- 
port the classroom program and to satisfy stu- 
dents’ personal interests, the school library has 
impressively demonstrated its function as mate- 
rials-center for the school’s war programs. 
From library shelves and files has come sufficient 
information to free teachers and pupils in large 
part of the inescapable duplication of effort 
entailed by individual search. Particularly as 
a war-information center, dispensing knowledge 
calculated to build an enlightened citizenry and 
a receptive induction group, the school library 
has served the nation’s interests well. 

The school library has served those interests 
also in the part it has taken in promoting stu- 
dent activities in the war effort. Shoulder to 
shoulder with the other departments it has taken 
applications for, and kept records of, the Vic- 
tory Corps, sold stamps and bonds, sponsored 
salvage drives, and in some eases written and 
displayed the service records of former students. 
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In fields which seem peculiarly its own, such as 
the Victory Book Campaign, it has co-operated 
with community endeavor and occasionally taken 
the initiative in this matter. Assembly talks by 
the librarian have advertised the 
Plaeards and displays have kept it before the 


movement. 
students. The school’s publie-address system 
has been used to dramatize its importance. 
Weekly penny collections have been scheduled 
to ensure fresh, new copies of books. Dances 
and entertainments have been planned where 
admission entailed the gift of one or two books. 
Younger children have been encouraged to earn 
the price of an inexpensive edition as their gift 
to graduates in service. The result has been the 
collection of hundreds of thousands of books, 
which were sorted, boxed, and delivered by stu- 
dents to community headquarters. In addition, 
library clubs have been prompted to make com- 
plete sets of continued stories taken from old 
magazines, and scrapbooks of jokes, cartoons, 
and crossword puzzles for convalescent soldiers. 
At Christmas they filled stockings and dis- 
patched gift boxes to the same group. 

As their personal contribution to the war 
effort, librarians have engaged in USO and Red 
Cross activities, acted as air-raid wardens, 
helped in setting up libraries in camps, centers, 
and hospitals. In their professional capacity 
they have extended the services of the school 
library to adults in communities where trans- 
portation restrictions made the use of public 
libraries difficult. During summer vacation they 
aided in the instruction and entertainment of 
children freed from school and without usual 
parent supervision by telling stories and co- 
operating in playground activities. They have 
made lists of stories for teachers to tell and to 
read aloud during air-raid drills, and have them- 
selves shared in child care. One librarian made 
up 50 packets of short stories, poems, games, 
and other devices for pupil use during such 
periods. In addition, some librarians are help- 
ing to ease the employment strain now experi- 
enced by publie libraries by training students 
to act as pages and clerical assistants there. 
They are beginning to train students in the Vic- 
tory Corps Community Service Division as 
library aids to fill the vacancies caused in ele- 
mentary schools by the withdrawal of WPA 


librarians. 
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It goes without saying that all of these evi- 
dences of wartime participation do not occur in 
any one library. Since the library takes its 
policy, color, and many of its procedures from 
the school in which it is placed, it must react 
in all major issues in a manner appropriate to 
its school. However, certain generalizations 
may be made which are typical of the majority 
of school libraries reporting. For example, 
there is no question about the invaluable help 
they are giving the school program in providing 
Nor is there any 
doubt about the interest patterns which have 
Librarians 


materials of instruction. 
developed from students’ reading. 
report three predominant subjects—war, sci- 
ence, and shop—and through all three (as well 
as through many other fields) may be traced an 
intense preoccupation with aviation. In these 
fields, as in many others, it is the current treat- 
ment of the topie which exerts the greatest pull. 
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Although librarians are consciously trying to 
balance war reading with books about norma] 
times, older adolescents remain most interested 
in the contemporary account of contemporary 
affairs, and some dislike to read anything else. 
Finally, the library carrying on a wartime pro- 
gram successfully is a library provided with 
flexible funds for purchasing those materials 
that cannot otherwise be obtained. It is also 
the library with flexible routines, made adapt 
able to new circumstances and new needs. Two 
factors condition such a library: on the one 
hand, the extent to which the school as a whole 
has been affected by its community setting and 
a vigorous, aggressive wartime policy of its own; 
and on the other, the alertness, imagination, and 
“drive” of the library staff, supported ade- 
quately by the school administration. 
HELEN L. BuTLER 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 





ATTITUDES TOWARD WAR AND 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AS TO 
SIZE OF COMMUNITY 

Or the many experimental studies of attitudes, 
beliefs, and other mental phenomena which have 
appeared in recent years in the United States a 
not inconsiderable number? have dealt with rural 
and urban groups. As a rule, the rural and 
urban distinctions have been made on a simple 
statistical basis with all communities of more 
than a certain minimum population being called 
urban and all others rural. Occasionally a dis- 
tinction has been made between cities of various 
sizes, but such studies have not employed a de- 
tailed graduated series of city sizes. In a series 
of subjects to be discussed below, a detailed com- 
munity-size breakdown will be employed in 
order to determine if there are any significant 
differences when such a method of analysis is 
used. 

The subjects participating in the experiment 
were 651 University of Kansas undergraduates, 
tested on the Thurstone Attitude 


who were 


1 Examples include Lundeen, G. E., and Caldwell, 
O. W., Journal of Educational Research, 22: 257- 
273, 1930, Minard, R. D., University of Iowa 


273, 


Studies of Character, 4: 2, 1931, and Sewell, W. 
H., and Amend, E. H., American Sociological Re- 
Review, 8: 180-184, 1943. 


toward War scale, and 585, who were tested on 
the Thurstone Attitude toward Capital Punish- 
ment seale. The A form of each scale was em- 
ployed. The time of the majority of the tests 
was within two weeks of the beginnings of 
semesters over the period from the fall of 1932 
through the fall of 1934, and the period, fall of 
1936 through the fall of 1937, the subjects being 
students in elementary-sociology classes. The 
community-size breakdown included two groups 
classified as rural: those whose place of resi- 
dence at the time of the test had less than 1,000 
population and those from places of 1,000 to 
2,499 population, inclusive. Five urban groups 
were distinguished: 2,500 through 9,999; 10,000 
through 24,999; 25,000 through 99,999; 100,000 
through 394,999; and 395,000 and over. Data 
from the 1930 census were employed as the 
population of the community of residence. 
Tables I and II are frequency distributions 
for the two attitudes, classified by sex and sum- 
marized for all subjects. The war-attitude dis- 
tribution is skewed somewhat in the direction 
of the higher scale values, which refer to an- 
tagonism toward war. The mode for each sex 
and for the total was the attitude range, 6.0-6.9 
seale points, equivalent to the verbal designation, 
“mildly pacifistic.” Only seven men expressed 
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the slightest militaristic attitude (less than 5.0 
scale points) and only two of those were strongly 
militaristie (less than 4.0 seale points). Eight 
women expressed mild militaristic attitudes but 
none expressed strong or extreme militarism. 
In contrast, 27 men and 31 women were ex- 
tremely pacifistie (above 8.0 scale points). 
The distribution of eapital-punishment atti- 
tudes approached that of the normal curve much 
more closely, with only a slight degree of skew- 
ness, for each sex and for the total, in the direc- 


TABLE I 


FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION FOR ATTITUDE TOWARD WAR, 
BY SIZE OF POPULATION OF PLACE OF RESIDENCE 





| 
| 
| 





: Aa 22 2 @ F 
Population a Ne) S eo a 
group a d 1 4 4 44 8 
ga 4 «6 =) ~~ ow =) 

Men 
Under 1,000 0 0 O 6 20 1c 6S «834 
1,000—- 2,499 0 O 0 6 12 5 0 2% 
2,500—- 9,999 0 O 0 10 19 9 6 44 
10,000— 24,999 0 O 4 19 36 16 8 83 
25,000— 99,999 0 O 1 1 21 1 31 
100,000-394,999 O O 0 7 8 2 2 19 
395,000 and over O 2 0 9 ae 11 5 54 
Total 0 2 5 58 143 60 27 295 
Women 
Under 1,000 0 O 1 4 20 19 5 49 
1,000- 2,499 0 O 1 7 12 7 0 27 
2,500—- 9,999 O 0O p | 2 23 17 2 45 
10,000— 24,999 0 O 3 9 38 31 > 87 
25,000— 99,999 0 O 0 ‘c 6 15 6 34 
100,000—-394,999 O O 0 2 22 12 3 39 
395,000 and over 0 O 2 5 36 23 9 75 
Total 0 0 8 386 157 124 31 356 
Total 

Under 1,000 0 O 1 10 40 29 10 90 
1000— 2,499 0 O a 24 12 0 50 
2,500—- 9,999 0 0O x ka 42 26 8 89 
10,000— 24,999 0 O 7 28 74 47 14 170 
25,000— 99,999 O O 1 8 2 22 7 65 
100,000—394,999 O O 0 9 30 14 5 58 
395,000 and over O 2 2 14 63 34 14 129 
Total 0 2 138 #94 300 184 58 651 





tion of the higher scale values, which are favor- 
able to capital punishment. The modal scale 
range was 6.0-7.4 for each sex and the total, 
equivalent to the verbal designation, “mildly in 
favor of capital punishment.” From the mode 
there was a consistent decline in the frequency 
in each direction, with, however, the group 
strongly opposed to capital punishment (below 
3.5 seale points) being larger than the group 
strongly in favor of capital punishment (above 
7.5 seale points). The distribution for each 
category was such that the median fell in the 
middle or “neutral or indifferent” range of 
scores, or, as in the case of men, exactly on the 
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border line between this central and the “mildly 
favorable” group. 

Examination of Table I suggests that there 
are very small variations in attitude toward war 
from population group to population group for 
each sex. The concentration of the scores within 
a few of the score ranges also suggests that the 
dispersion is relatively small for all categories. 
Great similarity for capital punishment is also 
suggested by Table II, but here the dispersion 


appears to be considerably greater. A more 


TABLE II 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION FOR ATTITUDE TOWARD 
CAPITAL PUNISHMENT, BY SIZE OF POPU- 
LATION OF PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


2 & a 

Population + + Ne) t = - 
group or) os } 3} on = 

S os Ne) ey ~ u 

Men 
Under 1,000 6 7 5 17 6 41 
1,000— 2,499 5 1 6 8 5 25 
2,500— 9,999 € 6 6 17 3 39 
10,000— 24,999 10 12 14 23 14 TF 
25,000— 99,999 4 2 8 8 3 25 
100,000—394,999 1 5 1 3 2 12 
395,000 and over 3 10 14 17 7 51 
Total 36 43 54 93 40 266 
Women 
Under 1,000 ’ 7 13 9 6 42 
1,000— 2,499 4 4 4 1 17 
2,500—- 9,999 4 8 18 10 3 43 
10,000— 24,999 12 13 14 ‘ 8 &( 
25,000— 99,999 6 5 10 10 6 37 
100,000—394,999 5 11 7 7 6 36 
395,000 and over 16 17 6 14 11 64 
Total 54 65 72 87 41 319 
Total 

Under 1,000 13 14 18 26 2 83 
1,000— 2,499 9 5 10 12 6 42 
2,500— 9,999 11 14 24 Ze 6 82 
10,000— 24,999 22 25 28 56 22 153 
25,000— 99,999 10 7 18 18 9 62 
100,000—394,999 6 16 s 10 s 48 
395,000 and over 19 2 20 31 18 115 
Total 90 108 126 180 81 585 


nearly accurate analysis in terms of means and 
standard deviations is presented in Table III. 
In war attitudes, men showed extreme variations 
in the averages of .44 scale point. The largest 
average was in the 2,500—9,999 population group 
and the smallest was in the 25,000-99,999 group. 
The communities of less than 1,000 population 
This 
suggestion of antagonism toward war correlated 
with residence in small cities is misleading, how- 
ever, since the second smallest score was in the 
1,000-2,499 population group. Lack of signifi- 
cant trend is also notable on the part of women 
subjects and the total group. For the total 


also had the next largest average score. 











Men 


Population 
iaaed N Mean S.D. 
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MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR WAR AND CAPITAL-PUNISHMENT ATTITUDES, BY SIZE OF COMMUNITY 
OF RESIDENCE 
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Women 


Total 


N Mean S.D. N Mean S.D 


Under 1,000 41 
1,000 2,499 23 Py + f 27 6.40 620 50 6.39 677 
2,499 9,999 44 853 45 6.78 657 8&9 6.78 760 
10,000— 24,999 83 .940 7 6.67 864 170 6.64 911 
25,000— 99,999 31 756 34 7.05 971 65 6.71 880 
100,000-—394,999 19 811 39 6.96 662 58 6.80 751 
395,000 and over 54 965 75 6.83 671 129 6.73 895 

Capital Punishment 

Under 1,000 $1 5.82 1.758 42 5.45 1.616 83 5.61 1.611 
1,000 2,499 25 5.71 1.883 17 5.09 1.678 42 5.46 1.744 
2,500 9,999 9 5.48 1.599 3 5.42 1.190 82 5.45 1.445 
10,000— 24,999 73 5.71 1.892 80 5.62 1.553 153 5.77 1.658 
25,000— 99,999 25 5.72 1.561 37 5.59 1.734 62 5.64 1.669 
100,000-894,999 12 5.30 1.753 36 §.29 1.854 48 5.30 1.829 
395,000 and over 51 5.72 1.506 64 5.26 1.880 115 5.46 1.749 


group, the largest seore was in the smallest 
population group, but the next largest score was 
in the second largest population group, while 
the smallest score was in the 1,000—2,499 group. 
There is thus no suggestion of a trend in war 
attitudes related to size of community of resi- 
dence. 

Capital-punishment attitudes exhibited a simi- 
lar small range of mean attitudes and unimpor- 
For the 


total group the range was from a low of 5.30 to 


tant sex differences in such variations. 


a high of 5.77, again about one half of a seale 
point. The lowest average was for the largest 
community group, and the second lowest for the 
2,500-9,999 group. 


exhibited by the subjects residing in medium- 


The highest average was 


sized cities and the second highest was for the 
cities from 25,000 to 99,999 in population. 
There is thus no trend. For women the lowest 
average, 5.09, was in the 1,000-2,499 category, 
the highest, 5.62, in the 10,000—24,999 category. 


And for men the lowest, 5.30, was in the 


100,000-—394,999 category and the highest, 5.82, 
was in the under-1,000 group. 

Careful examination of Tables II and III 
indicates that there is little likelihood of a sig 
nificant difference between the subjects from 
communities of the two smallest population 
groups (together they correspond with the cen- 
sus designation of rural areas) and the five 
other categories (together equivalent to the defi- 
nition of urban) in either war or capital punish 
ment attitudes. Table IV provides clear evi- 
dence that there is no statistically significant 
difference for either of the attitudes. The 
maximum difference for war was .09 scale points 
for women, which, when related to a standard 
error of the difference of .104, yields a ratio of 
.87, equivalent to only 808 chances in 1,000 of a 
true difference. In other words, the observed 
differences may be accounted for on the basis 
of chance factors. The differences for capital 
punishment were slightly larger than for war 
(maximum of .12 seale points for men), but the 


TABLE IV 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS, STANDARD ERRORS OF DIFFERENCES, AND CHANCES IN 1,000 OF A TRUE DIFFERENCE 
IN WAR AND CAPITAL-PUNISHMENT ATTITUDES FOR SUBJECTS OF RURAL AND URBAN BACKGROUNDS 



























Rural Urban , Chances in 
— —_ __—*Differ- Diff. 1,000 of a 
Subjects ence SERS - true differ 
N Mean S.D N Mean S.D = ante 
War 
. rrr o4 6.62 821 23 6.55 869 OF 117 .60 730 
Women 76 6.74 800 280 6.83 .827 .09 .104 87 808 
Total . 140 6.69 .820 511 6.70 S847 .O1 .080 lS 552 
Capital Punishment 
Men .... 66 5.76 1.892 200 5.64 1.733 12 .263 46 674 
Women .. 59 5.35 1.574 260 5.45 1.574 10 ane 44 666 
Total . 125 5.57 1.891 460 5.53 1.602 .04 .185 20 588 
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standard errors of the differences were more ASHBY, LYLE W. Education’s Week. Pp. 11. 
. > . . NEA. 1943. 5¢; quantity discounts. Orders 
thi ylce as large as i > ratios as ¢ : 
mena — as large as for war, the capone saslien for less than $1 should be accompanied by cash, 
result being smaller (the largest being .46), and ‘ 
the largest number of chances of a true differ- ee a 
»YERS, J EAD MM. s¢ M ¢ ome 1aCK—z ay. 
ence was only 674 in 1,000. Pp. 15. Time for Elizabeth—A Play about 


It is thus obvious that there are no significant 
differences between college students of rural and 
urban residence in their attitudes toward war 
and capital punishment, nor is there any con- 
sistency between size of community and such 
attitudes for the subjects considered in this 
analysis. There is no reason to suppose that 
any unusual selective factors are present only in 
these subjects but not in other college students 
of the area who were not examined. Therefore, 
it may be suggested that no significant difference 
in these attitudes exists for students in this area 
who reside in rural compared with those who 
reside in urban areas. On the basis of the evi- 
dence presented this conclusion cannot, however, 
justifiably be extended to older adults, to high- 
school students, to rural and urban groups in 
other areas, or to other attitudes. Indeed, it is 
not possible to conclude that students do not 
differ appreciably at the time of entrance, since 
none of these subjects were first-year students, 
and some were juniors and seniors. It remains 
possible that such differences may be disclosed, 
but at present speculation beyond the data and 
negative conclusions presented cannot hope to 
add to dependable knowledge. 

MAPHEUS SMITH 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
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The New Europe 


By Bernard Newman 


A profound, common-sense study of the problems of 
settling Europe’s boundaries. History, geography, 
economies, language, religion, ethnic lines—and above 
all, the sentiments of each population—are considered. 
‘(A mine of information—also a warning to statesmen 
against trying to bite off too much.’’—N. Y. Times. 
Maps and index. $3.75 


The Pillars of Security 
By Sir William H. Beveridge 


These twenty-two war-time essays and addresses by 
the author of the Beveridge Plan throw considerable 
new light on his famous Report. Here are concrete, 
practical, and judicious proposals by a man deeply 
concerned with the ideal of the greatest good for the 
greatest number. ‘‘No serious student of the prob- 
lems and challenges of the post-war world can afford 
to miss it.’’—Philadelphia Record. $2.50 


Towards an Abiding Peace 
By R. M. Maclver 


‘*The book that you and about a hundred million of 
the rest of us may find ourselves wishing, 20 years 
from now, that we had read and reread, and studied 
like a text for the most important examination we 
ever faced.’’—Chicago Sun. ‘‘Not just another peace 
book. Far from it: it is probably the best book of 
this kind that has appeared in many years. In noble 
and hard-hitting prose, he tells what peace is and how 
we can have it.’’—The Nation. $2.50 


The Legacy of Nazism 
By Frank Munk 


The author of ‘‘Eeconomies of Force,’’ a_ brilliant 
Czech economist, has here written ‘‘a scrupulously 
careful analysis of totalitarian economy, its effects 
and possible after effects on the world. It makes an 
intensely interesting and significant book.’’—News- 
week, ‘It should be read by everyone who hopes to 
take any part in the business of peacemaking.’ ’—The 
Washington Post $2.50 
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The Spanish 
Labyrinth 


By Gerald Brenan 
A brilliant analysis of Spanish 
personalities and politics, writ- 
ten from first-hand knowledge, 
with the keenness and objec- 
tivity of a surgeon. ‘‘It is a 
remarkable work of interpreta- 
tion, the best that has come out 
of Spain in many a year—an 
honest book, rigorously objec- 
tive—a wise and penetrating 
book.’’—N. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


$3.50 
We Cannot 


Escape History 

By John T. Whitaker 
This splendid book ‘‘ brings to 
life men and events, things we 
must know about the world in 
which we live if we are to 
survive the war and win the 
peace.’’—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. ‘Required reading—it is 
written with verve, humor, and 
extraordinary perception.’’?’ — 
New Yorker. $2.75 





A Treasury of Great Russian 
Short Stories: 
Pushkin to Gorky 
An omnibus of the shorter works 
of significant writers of the 
nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies before the Bolshevik rev- 
olution, Biographical note on 
each author and critical intro- 
duetory essay. Includes Push- 
kin, Gogol, Chekhov, Turgenev, 
Dostoevsky, Tolstoy, and lesser 
known authors. In press 


Conditions of Peace 
By E. H. Carr 
‘A book of urgent and com- 
pelling importance ... a bril- 
liant statement of the problems 
which face the world at war 
and of policies for dealing with 
these problems. . . . It should 
lie on every stateman’s desk 
and every cracker barrel in the 
Jand.’’—N. Y. Times. $2.50 
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